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NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 


60 cents 


The NaturAL ELEMENTARY GEoGRAPHY differs in many 
respects from all other primary geographies. 
Based on pedagogical ideas that are new, funda- 
mental, and thoroughly sound; 


Treated by an author and assistants of wide re- 
pute and experience, peculiarly fitted for the 


work ; 


Developing the subject by natural and thoroughly 
scientific methods, aided by novel mechanical 
and artistic features unknown to other element- 


ary geographies ; 


Interesting and graphic in style; 
Accurate in statement --- precise in definition ; 


Well balanced; 


Easily understood and easily taught, 


The Natura Evementary Gerocrapny not only meets the 
unqualified approval of progressive educators, but marks a 


NEW ERA IN ELEMENTARY CEOC- 
RAPHY TEACHINC AND STUDY 
THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent, prepaid, to any address 


on receipt of price, 60 cents. For illustrated descriptive circular (mailed free on 
request), and for introduction terms, address the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


ALSO AT CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 30STON 


ATLANTA AND PORTLAND, ORE. 


LONGMANS'’ 
“Ship” Literary Readers, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, 


Just adopted and authorized for use as Readers in the 

Primary and Grammar Schools and Evening Schools 

of New York City, the Public Schools of Jersey City, 

and used in leading secondary schools... ...... 
The chief aim of the series is to cultivate a taste for good reading, and to give to children 
alove for nature and all that is beautiful and good. Stories of truth, courage, and patriot- 
ism from the best authors are a feature, and represent such names as Cooper, Doyle, 
Froude, Irving, Stevenson, Charles Reade, Mark Twain, Blackmore, Bret Harte. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, CAREFUL GRADATION, STRONG 
BINDING AND PAPER, LARGE TYPE, ARE OTHER FEATURES, 


Book 1. Readings in Prose and Poetry :— 
Spelling Lessons, ete. With 87 Illustrations. 
lzmo. 128 pages. 80.25 


Spelling, Dictation, and Composition Lessons. 
55 Ilustrations. 12mo. 208 pages. 80.40 


IBook 5. Readings in Prose and Poetry : — 
Consisting of Original Matter, and Selections 
Spelling, Word-building, and Dictation Les- from Standard Authors. Composition and 
sons. With 84 Illustrations, 12mo, 128 pages. Word-building Lessons. 46 Illustrations, 

80.25 l2mo, 240 pages, 80.45 

Book 33. Readings in Prose and Poetry: 
Spelling, Word-building, and Dictation Les- 
sons. 84 Illustrations. 12mo. 192 pages. 


Book 2. Readings in Prose and Poetry :— 


Book 6. Readings in Prose and Poetry :— 
Consisting of Original Matter and Selections 
from Standard Authors. Composition and 

$0.35 Word-building Lessons. 38 Illustrations. 

Book 4. Readings in Prose and Poetry :— 12mo, 288 pages. #0.45 


Note. —In addition to the Six Books described above, the Series contains: a First 
Primer of Simple Reading and Word-building, with 75 Illustrations, all printed in color, bound 
in cloth limp (12 cents); a Second Primer of Short Stories and Word-building, with 24 [lus- 
trations, all in color, bound in cloth, limp (12 cents); and an Infant Reader of Short Stories 
and Word-building, with 30 Illustrations, bound in cloth, limp (15 cents). 


A 24-page circular and specimen pages, with prices and terms, will be furnished 
to any teacher on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Publishers, 


o1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


... Just from 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. By Prof. 
Webster Wells of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


A NEW LATIN COMPOSITION. By 
M. Grant Daniell, A.M. 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 
By Prof. Karl P. Harrington of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Dr. Her- 
bert C. Tolman of Vanderbilt University. 


BOSTON. 


Leach, Shewell, Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, a 


the Press. ... 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By§Prof. F. V.N. 
Painter, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. ; 
author of the popular ‘“ Introduction to 
English Literature.” 


EUTROPIUS. Selections, by Prof. Victor 
S. Clark, Lake City, Minn. 


VIRI ROM. Selections, by G. M. 
Whicher, A.M., Packer Institute. 


CHICAGO, 


FOR A CA'TALOGU E 


of up-to-date text-books for 


Teaching French, German, 


and other Foreign Languages, 


SEND TO 
William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (N. W. cor. 48th St.), 


NEV YORE. 


Announcement. 


A NEW FIRST READER 


BY 


LOUIS P. NASH, 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


ESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 496 pages. 


ings. Cloth, 


Illustrated with original draw- 


Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 


indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


instruction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


secure by mail a liberal sample. 


| 
| 


Samples of over 700 styles cannot, of course, be sent ; 


PROVERBIAL 


‘“A pen may be driven, but a pencil does better when it is Leact.” 


DIXON’S 


Some of the leads are dreams, for perfection of smoothness and easy writing qualities. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


PHNCILS 


are manufactured in over 7OO styles. 


but mention of the /ournal of Fducation and an inclosure of 16 cents will 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 Ave, NY. CO. 


EImMER & AMEND, 
) 205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


We send you a9-inch 


IVORY SOAP 


Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
DEPT. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. Y¥. City. 


If a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 
Ivory Soar. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Oo., Oin’Ti. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Cazes  Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what J personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


RU 
LOOKING UP 


YOUR 


VACATION TRIP? 


An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 


HEN the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can., next July, an unusual 
opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered—Montreal being 
the chief city of Biitish North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River, with its 
charming surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture, which 
conspire to render it a place of rare interest. From Montreal short trips can be made to the far- 
famed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Quebec en 
route. The Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids, only a few 
miles ou'side the City of Montreal, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the oppor- 
/anity for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among ¢he beautiful green hills of Vermont. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


Is the popular Short Line from all points in New England to Montreal, running three 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Wagner Buffet Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
through without change. 

The Green Mountain Route surpasses all others in the variety of Mountain, 
River, and Valley Scenery through which it passes. : 

EXCURSION TICKETS will be on sale at all the principal railroad stations in New England at half 
rates. Be sure your tickets read VIA WHITE RIVER JUNCTION and THE CENTRAL VERMONT LINE. 
Send for the new book. Summer Vacations in Vermont, which will be issued May Ist. Inclose five cents in 
stamps, or for further information call on or address T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Agent, . 
S. W. CUMMINGS, General Passenger Agent, 260 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


IF So SEND 2°STANP FoR Cory OF 
Excursion® 


Watson GPAcr. 


ITCHBURG RR. 


Boston Mass. 


[Established 44 Years. } 


MARKS’ ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


WITH RUBBER HANDS anpb FEET. 
New Patents of 1895. 
The most comfortable, durable, 
and natural. 
Although a man may lose both of 


his legs, he is not necessarily helpless. 
By using artificial legs applied, with 


rubber feet attached, he can be re- 
stored to his usefulness 

The engraving is from an instan- 
taneous photograph of # man ascend 
ingaladder. He hastwo artificial lege 
substituting his natural 
ones, which were crushed 


by a railroad accident 
andamputated, With 

his rubber teet he can y 
ascend or descend 
a ladder, balance 
himself on the 
rungs, and have his 
hands at liberty 
He can work at a 
bench and earn a 
good day's wages 
He can walk and 
Mingle with per 

sons without be- 


traying his loss; 
i. fact, he Is restored to his former 
self for all practical purposes. 

With the old method of complicated 
ankle-joints these results could not be 
so thoroughly attained 

Over 18,000 in use, seattered in all 
<< the world. Many of these have 
een supplied without presenting 
themselves to us, simply by sending 
measurements on a formula which 
any one can easily fll out 
RECEIVED 27 HIGHEST AWARDS 

. Purchased by the U. 8. Government 
and many foreign governments 
A treatise of 644 pages and formula for measuring SENT FREE 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, - New York City. 


W an te d e The name and address 

* of any teacher in the 
United States or Canadas who is willing to make 
an effort to secure one or more new subscribers 
to the American Primary Treacher —the most 
popular $1.00 monthly published for primary 
teachers—and the Journat or Epucation. No 
experience in canvassing, or expenditure of 
money, required. We pay liberal commissions 
in cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 
and address on postal card, and receive full par- 
ticulars by return mail. | 


Address as follows: BUSINESS MANAGER, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale or Rent, For Sale 
a arse, In a large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
il, a althy Ne city. 1e building, Girls and Kindergarten, Th 2 | 
with its spacious wing, is ample for the accom- k Di 
t - yeated, adapted to its purpose, and will 
modation of a good number of boarders, is fitted dg i fe In 
8, is ate 100 pupils. There is included in the'sale se 
up with all modern improvements, and is adapted furnitur i ical chante 
8, é irniture, philosophical apparat lobes, chs 
to school purposes There are two acres of wn desk slots 
) é é esks, book-cases, complete kindergarte i 
ornamented with large shade trees, and furnish th ) ill of ti sad cals dons coche 
hamented t 8, - e good will of the school, —; i 
ing attrac tive play-grounds. The location is on vestment, on short time aunes rdemabauaent 
and ample for a For full particulars apply to HIRAM ORcUTT 
St-class schoo or boys, and there are numerous TACHER 
boys in that and neighboring cities who seek just 
or less than half of what it would cost to re ; ; 
é produce Subseribers to the Jou 
the oe upon the same grounds, or rented on can have their saneerietioan 
ea reasonable terms. aaated > more particulars, advanced six months by send- 
IRAM ORCUTT, ing a new yearl ) inti 
A CUTT. y subscription. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLI GC 
3 Somerset St., Boston. | hn 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Wanted for positions in 
Mid. and W. States,  us4 

LQ AQ) ual fees, Equitable Teach4 
Y ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


HEN CORBESPONDING WI 
mention this journal. 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


N SCHOOL 
DERGARTEN SUPPLIES Syst 1th 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo} 
Suppties. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


N F MILWAUKEE, 


1897. 
The Popular 


MONON ROUTE 


is the best line from 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 


AND 
ALT POINTS SOUTH. 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTs, 


West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, al/ 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 4 
Course for Supervisors of Music 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. ; 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to p 
ULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and traib- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address , 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A. M._ 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES CHaPrn, Principal. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and & Lute 
dent in Boston University Medical School, £1! 
in public effort, would like to teach Physioloxy '” 
summer schools or institutes. . 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always sup? 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY; 

3 Somerset Street, Bosto® 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, ES&ditor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


bis CLUB RATES. 

ubs o « & 2. 
One renewal and one new subscription, $2.00 — 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 se 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


FORGIVENESS. 


I sat in the evening cool 
Of the heat-baked city street, 

Musing, and watching a little pair, 
Wh» played on the walk at my feet; 

A boy, the elder, of strong, rough mould; 
His sister, a blossom sweet. 


When, just in the midst of their play, 
Came an angry cry, and a blow, 

That bruised the cheek of the little maid 
And caused bright tears to flow, 

And brought from my lips quick, sharp reproof 
On the lad that had acted so. 


And he stood by, sullen and hard, 
While the maid soon dried her tear, 
He looked at her with an angry eye; 
She timidly drew near. 
‘* Don’t be cross, Johnny !” (a little sob), 
‘*Let me fordive ’oo, dear!” 


And the cloud is passed and gone, 
And again in their play they meet, 
And the strong, rough boy wears a kinder mien, 
And brighter the maiden sweet, 
While a whisper has come from the heart of God 
To a man, a man on the street. 
— English Illustrated Magazine. 


ROUSSEAU, 


BY CHARLES E, FINCH, JR. 


“T was born at Geneva in 1712, of Isaac Rousseau 
and Susannah Bernard, citizens. 

“T came into the world weak and sickly. I cost my 
mother her life, and my birth was the first of my mis- 
fortunes,” so says Jean Jacques Rousseau in what has 
been called the best, the worst, the most imperishable 
of his books—‘The Confessions.” And thus began 
the life that was destined to be made up of a series of 
contradictions. It was almost an instance of a cor- 
rupt tree bringing forth good fruit. 

Hle was poor, indeed, in his moral character, but 
made many rich by the literary productions he gave to 
the world. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, although he lived on 
a low moral plain, his thoughts were oftentimes lofty 
and elevating. A man who, in spite of a mother’s 
pleadings, sent his children, one after another, to the 
number of five, to be brought up unknown at the 
hospital for foundlings, and yet who denounced the 
unnaturalness of French mothers with such elo- 
quence that a reform was brought about in the higher 
social class of his time. 

A failure as a private tutor, he wrote “Emile,” a 
master work of child study. An idealist who has por- 
trayed an imaginary condition of affairs, and thus 
greatly aided the advancement of civilization, even 
to such an extent that Carteret, writing as late as 
1890, says: “For the last 100 hundred years there 
has not been a single reform which we may not see 
formulated in some one of Rousseau’s works.” 

This man is at last the dupe of his own fancies. 
Although he seemed to recognize the importance 
properly attached to religious subjects, even refusing 
to read Voltaire’s “Candide,” he became a Catholic 
for the hope of income, and changed back to the 
Protestant belief when this seemed to his advantage. 
He accepted the favors of his friends, and then abused 
them in his writings. In short, the striking con- 


trast between the man and his writings is almost un- 
equalled in the world’s literature. 

We do not wonder at the strange and fanciful pres- 
entation of his subjects when we consider that before 
he was seven years of age he had read with his father 
a number of romances written by his mother. In 
“The Confessions,” he says, “We read turn about 
without intermission, and passed whole nights in this 
employment. At times my father, hearing the swal- 
lows of a morning, would exclaim, quite ashamed of 
himself, ‘Come, let’s to bed.’ ” 

When we read in his account of his early life, “My 
desires were so little excited and so little crossed, that 
it never came into my head to have any,” we realize 
that the man was but a natural sequence tothe boy. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to fol- 
low such a life in detail, and we next find the “Citizen 
of Geneva,” as he finally came to style himself, com- 
fortably located in a fine residence in the romantic 
valley of Montmorency, near Paris. In the early 
part of the day one might see him wandering through 
the forest adjoining the hermitage with note-book 
and pencil in hand, for here it was the novel 
“Heloise” was created, the book that gives us artis- 
tic descriptions of natural scenery which far surpass 
his word pictures of moral life. 

A half century of his life had passed when “Emile” 
and “Social Contract” were published. The latter 
gave its author’s idea with reference to the state. Its 
expressions of liberty, equality, sovereignty of the peo- 
ple were but the warning notes of the coming 
revolution. 

A few more toilsome years of this restless, roving 
life and we find Rousseau at Ermenonyille, north of 
Paris. It was at this time that he wrote “The Con- 
fessions,” in which he has told, in charming diction, 
the story of his own life. 

The end came suddenly, and the man who had long 
suffered the tortures of a diseased body was laid to rest 
on the poplar island of Ermenonville. Later the re- 
mains were brought to the Parthenon and placed side 
by side with Voltaire, his sarcophagus bearing the in- 
scription, “To the Man of Nature and of Truth.” 

Someone has well said that Rousseau was born at 
Geneva, thought at Paris, wrote at Montmorency, 
plagued and tormented himself everywhere. — Ilis 
body he left to Ermenonville, his head to Emile, his 
heart to Julia, and in his “Social Contract” he be- 
queathed to the world the restlessness of his soul. 

Dr. Roussel has gone so far as to say, “We may 
imagine, and even predict, that a day will come when 
there will no longer be a single man in the world who 
has opened a single volume of Voltaire, but Rousseau, 
as long as the French language shall resound in the 
world, his works will remain an integral part of the 


soul of France.” 


CHILD STUDY. 


BY E. W. KRACKOWIZER, MILWAUKEE, 


They grow on leaveses, precious flowers! 
Grow, and be done with it, precious flowers! 
You'll all dry up in the sunny hours, 
Because we don’t have any showers. 


Stretch your necks and hustle, 

Or the birdies will beat you, 

And you'll get left to dry up alone— 
Alone, alone! All, all alone! 

Then the birdies will say: 

“Poor babes in the woods!” 

And cover you over with leaveses. 

These words a mother carefully jotted down as her 
four-year-old alternately chanted and chattered them 
over and over to the dollies she was fondling; and I 
have set them down here as the poetic text of a very 


condensed report of Mrs. Madden’s paper, read before 
the Child Study Club at the normal school. “Child 
-study”-has become a “fad,” say those who, content in 
their own conceit, are satisfied to “teach” as they 
“learned.” For a mere instructor’s sole concern is 
to guage the varying mental capacity of his pupils 
from the standpoint of one commissioned to fill their 
mental tanks from the reservoir of his knowledge; 
but with an educator it’s different. 

This “fad” cry does not deter the latter from care- 
fully observing and conscientiously comparing the 
varying modes and results of sensory assimilation and 
sense expression; in short, the mental operations and 
emotional reflections of the child’s soul, in so far as 
they may be interpreted from its words and actions. 
Fora merely formal consideration, even of such child- 
ish word gems as my text, yields a surprising wealth 
of rhetoricalimageryin the rhythmic flow and rhymed 
harmony of spontaneous poetic self-interpretation 
among little tots. ‘Then the elements of unconscious, 
yet plainly traceable, mnemonic reproduction in such 
childish crooning are an interesting study by them- 
selves in their obyious relation to the employment 
of standard literature, rather than conventional dog- 
gerel by mothers and teachers, even in the very earli- 
est educational stages. Note, too, the striking, almost 
Whitmanesque, transformation of commonplace 
phrase and fact into poetic imagery. 

But if so much and more may be gleaned and in- 
ferred from a merely fragmentary expression of one 
child’s fleeting fancy, what a fund of absorbing inter- 
est would a systematically annotated collation of scores 
or hundreds, and perhaps even thousands, of similar 
utterances furnish. Yet not even this begins to ex- 
haust the pedagogic data involved in this single phase 
of child study! ‘The youngster’s vocal and mimetic 
expression; her dramatization of self and her domi- 
nance of environment on such occasions are vital to a 
full understanding of the emotional mood and men- 
tal mode which her words seek to interpret. Could 
any study be more fascinating? More pregnant with 
pedagogic possibilities? “lad,” forsooth! 

In the paper above referred to, Mrs. Madden pre- 
sented a comprehensive review of the origin and de- 
velopment of the “Child Study Movement,” so called, 
in America, and incidentally furnished a handy epi- 
tome of its already numerous and diversified bibliog- 
raphy, all of which, however important and instrue- 
tive to teachers, lacks interest for the reader as con- 
trasted with the student. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to subinit a number of Mrs. Madden’s practical 
conclusions. Some of the most obvious gains result- 
ing from the prevailing devotion to this “fad,” in her 
opinion, are:-— 

1. A more sympathetic and mutually helpful co- 
operation between schools and parents, especially be- 
tween teachers and mothers, is resulting from their 
intercourse at “Round Tables,” in ‘mothers’ clubs,” 
and other like organizations devoted to the mental 
and temperamental, the psychical and physical study 
of childhood. Not only is there thus developing an 
increasing respect for the child’s individuality, and, 
inevitably, a rational endeavor to encourage its special 
talents, or to overcome its particular deficiencies; 
class rather than mass teaching, progress in groups 
rather than promotion by grades—in the schools; 
but at home there is awakened a more enlightened 
observation, and therefore a more reasonable interpre- 
tation of the child’s school life and the teacher’s work. 
Moreover, because of its sociological bearings—be- 
cause on the one hand the ignorance of proletariat 
maternity is thus enlightened and some of its unap- 
prehended burdens lightened, while on the other the 
intelligence of well-to-do motherhood is enlisted, and 

not a few unsuspected opportunities discovered— 
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there are coming to be understood by both a commun- 
ality of interest in good teachers and better teaching, 
in school sanitation and social morality; and their 
consequent mutual obligations are being jointly as- 
sumed and altruistically exercised in the settlements 
and ether humane devices for sisterly co-operation. 
2, The physician is becoming interested in the 
schools, as one time was the clergyman. As the physi- 
cal basis, or at any rate the physiological concomi- 
tants, of intellectual deficiencies and moral defective- 
ness are coming to be more clearly understood, the 
physician's function as an instructor of teachers and 
as an examiner of children as to sight, hearing, touch, 
and symptoms of fatigue or illness, ete.; as to tem- 
peramental characteristics and “nervous” peculiari- 
ties, ete.: as to differentiation in age and sex, ete., are 
being in turn more fully apprehended, School hy- 
viene, not only as related to problems of heating, 
lighting, ventilating, and sewage, ete., but also to the 
manner of seating, length of sessions, frequency of 
recess, size of playgrounds, modes of recreation, ete., 
as well as to individual “health,” nourishment, clean- 
liness, and raiment. ete., ete., and finally a more 
‘ational instruction of the children themselves in the 
structure and functions of their bodies, their use and 
abuse,---not to mention the application of gymnas- 
all these matters have come to be of vital con- 


ties, 
cern jointly to mothers, teachers, and doctors. 

3. From all of which there follows an increasing 
general and an absorbing special interest in, and sym- 
pathy for, the individual child. The child, as such, is 
hecoming the dominant factor in the teacher's train- 
ing and practice; is, in short, assuming precedence 
over the subjects taught and over the methods of 
teaching. Indeed, all this has Jed, not only in normal 
schools, but at the universities, perhaps even in 
greater degree, to a radical change in the study of 
“mental philosophy,” so called, and promises to 
link home, kindergarten, primary, secondary, and 
higher, as well as special and professional schools and 
quasi-educational institutions, like the library and 
museums, ina single chain for the harmonious devel- 
opment of individual character as the essential ele- 
ment of the highest social evolution, Thus the 
teacher of a primary form is, in a vital sense, charged 
with even greater responsibility than a college in- 
structor. Both should be educators; the latter need 
not be. 

Among other inferences and conclusions already 
satisfactorily established from numerous authentic 
obeservations carefully collated are these: (a) Up 
io the age of pubescence, the average child is more 
concerned about content than about form; about 
things and their actual relations than about symbols 
and their conventional combinations; about acts and 
results, rather than about facts and consequences. — It 
follows that (oral) “language” should precede (sight) 
“reading” exercises, as drawing should precede writ- 
ing and “nature study,” “number work.” Natu- 
rally, too, sensory training, by manual activity, is from 
(b) Spontaneous and con- 
tinuous activity, both physical and mental, is the 


the outset indispensable. 


mark of childhood, never to be repressed, but rather 
to be diverted into channels of self-directed informa- 
By all means let the child ask 
its own questions, and lead it to a self-cogitated appre- 


tion and expression. 


hension of the answers. 


PHILOLOGICAL ROUND UP. 


{Mr. Winship prepares this for those busy teachers, 
principals, and superintendents who need such informa- 
tion and are content to take it incidentally. It is in no 
sense prepared for specialists, who have more time for 
such researches than he, but for those who have as great 
taste but fewer resources. He who enjoys the “Round 
Up” for what it is is welcome; but to him who desires 
what this is not, Mr. Winship is not ‘‘at home.’’} 

BRIDGEWATER is in no sense a bridge over the 
water, as is popularly supposed, but is a corruption 

of Burgh W alter, the castle of Walter, who came 
over with William the Conqueror. Bridgewater, 
Kngland, was Walter’s castle in early days, and the 
process of smoothing out the language gave us Bridge- 


water for Burgh Walter. It is natural, however, that 
the delusion should have been universal regarding the 


bridge-water theory. 
MARLBOROUGH was “ St. Maidulf’s borough,” which 


first clipped off the “St.” and then, from necessity, 
amalgamated “Maidulf borough,” giving, almost by 
accident, Marl-borough. 

Pouanp is the place where dwell “the men of the 
plains.” 

Canary was applied originally to the islands. The 
bird gets its name therefrom, but in turn it gives its 
name to canary seed and to the canary color. It bor- 
rows and passes along. 

Letters or “Marque” come from “ margin,” the 
same as “mark.” ‘he margin is marked off by a 
boundary, a line of “demarcation” between hostile 
peoples. Letters of marque give one the privilege of 
crossing the line to harass the enemy. ‘The marquis 
is the defender of the frontier or margin, and ranks 
next to the duke, who leads the forces of the shire, 
Our city marshal comes from the same source. The 
root idea in the word is “to remember”; i. e., presum- 
ably, remember where the limit of safety is. Den- 
mark gets its name from its early frontier character. 

RorreERDAM AND AMSTERDAM, asthe names imply, 
are places with protective embankments. 

Antwerp is a wharf town, — “ werp,” wharf. 

WEsTMINSTER is the west monastery. 

Mepina is the chief city. 

Reapina is the sons of Read, — “ing,” the sons. 


D. W. Jones, 
Lowell School, Boston. 


AGRICULTURE 


BY GEORGE M. WHITAKER, 


IN SCHOOLS. 


I do not believe in studying any profession in the 
common schools, or anything which will not be, 
The common 
schools, supported by general taxation, and attended 
by boys and girls in all circumstances and from all 


theoretically, of equal benefit to all. 


walks of life, should teach fundamental principles, 
and should not concern themselves with matters per- 
Hence T am 
opposed to the study of agriculture in the common 
We ought not to make farmers, or mer- 
chants, or lawyers in the public schools, supported by 
the taxation of all property. 

But agriculture, it seems to me, varies from almost 


taining to any calling or occupation. 


schools. 


every other profession, in that it is a composite affair, 
It isa union of many different sciences. There is no 
such single thing as the study of agriculture, or the 
science of agriculture. Give a thorough 
knowledge of botany in a broad sense, of zoology, 
geology, entomology, animal physiology, bacteriology, 
ete., coupled, of course, with native good judgment, 
and that man must be a good agriculturist on account 
of his equipment in other things. I hope to see the 
day when our agricultural colleges will be so well 


equipped that every department will be filled, anc 
there will be no need of or room for a professor | 
agriculture. 


I thoroughly believe in the study of the elementary 


principles of the sciences which combined make wha 
we call the science of agriculture. My reasons fo: 
this are: 

1. They meet the inquisitive nature of youn 
people in a way that makes school more attractive and 
creates a thirst for more knowledge. 

2. These elementary principles are of univers! 
application, whatever may be one’s calling in future 
life, and their disciplinary value is unquestioned and 
better than the dry husks of many studies once 
popular. 

3. They are good studies for general culture, for 
stimulating the powers of observation, and for pro- 
moting exactness and accuracy. 

4. Though the study of these elementary prin- 
ciples of science is not the teaching of any profession, 
it tends to create increased love for the country and 
for rural affairs, and an increased respect for farming. 
If a young man intends to be a farmer, and cannot 
take an extended course of study, these branches wil! 
be of immediate and direct utility in his life work.— 
New England Farmer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LABORATORY LESSONS 
ON WEATHER MAPS.—(1.) 


BY J, M. JAMESON, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 


Instruction in meteorology is becoming more and 
more common as a part of the science teaching in the 
schools. The practical value of the subject and the 
possibilities which it offers for training the powers of 
observation and logical thought are being better ap- 
preciated each year. As yet, however, the instruc- 
tion is not sufficiently delinite to secure the best re- 
sults. The fact that the use of text-books is impos- 
sible, or at least impracticable, instead of proving a 
henefii, as might easily be the case, too frequently 
leads to extremely unsystematic and superticia! 
methods. There is need of a more carefully prepared 
plan by which the available material may be used to 
the best advantage; and particularly is this true in the 
upper grammar grades and in the high school, where 
the taking of observations with meteorological instru- 
ments and the study of synoptic charts properly con- 
stitute the main features of the work. 

The present article is an attempt to furnish to those 
teachers interested in the work—and it is hoped that 
there are many —definite suggestions, by means of 
which the study of the daily weather maps may be 
made to yield more valuable results and even to con- 
stitute a centre around which may be gathered the 
essential principles of elementary meteorology. ‘The 
plan outlined has been fully tested with classes just 
entering the high school, and the accompanying di:- 
grams are selected from several made by the pupils 
themselves, 

Before beginning the study, the teacher should sce 
to it that plenty of old weather maps are available and 
that a copy of the current daily map is being received. 
The latter may be obtained for schools, free of charge. 
by addressing the chief of the weather bureau, Wasi 
ington, D. C. Be sure to get the large lithographic 
maps, as they are much preferable to the smaller. 
In addition to these, a supply of blank 
naps, also obtainable from the weather bureau, at one 
cent each, a ruler of some sort, and several sheets 0! 
tracing paper will be needed. 

A brief history of the organization and working 0! 
the United States weather bureau may preface the 


local ones. 


laboratory lessons and render the pupils familiar with 
the nature of the materials they are to use. The 
study should then proceed somewhat as follows: 
Select a map showing as regular temperature and 
pressure changes as possible and read off the temper:- 
tures of the air at the various stations, as given in the 
appended table of the map, requiring each pupil te 
insert the readings on a blank map, near the proper 
stations. Then have lines drawn for every ten de- 
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grees change in temperature, separating the places of 
a higher temperature than that represented by the 
line from those of a lower temperature. These are 
the isotherms or equal temperature lines. It is 
usually better not to give all the temperature readings 
at first, but to select only one or two stations for each 
state, so as not to make the conditions too complicated. 

_ After a little practice, the more difficult map may 
be undertaken. 

Verbal statements from the chart just formed may 
next be attempted. Where is it coldest? Where 
warmest? Where (if low temperatures are shown) 
below freezing? What parts of the United States 
have the same temperature as the pupils’ own 
locality? Do the lines follow the parallels of lati- 
tude? In what manner do they depart from such 
parallels? ete., ete. The distribution of temperatures 
will be rendered still more obvious if, by means of 
colored pencils or crayons, the various temperatures 
be represented on the chart by different colors; as, for 
example, all below thirty degrees F. by blue, all be- 
tween thirty and sixty degrees by red, all above sixty 
hy yellow. The position of one or two isotherms for 
the following day may also be indicated, and thus 
the eastward progression of temperatures may be 
shown. 

As a next siep, the isobars, or equal pressure lines, 
should be drawn in on a second blank map, and the 
distribution of pressure studied.  Isobars should be 
drawn for each one-tenth of an inch change in air 
pressure, the mode of procedure being, in general, 
the same as that stated for the isotherms. The irregu- 
lar loops resulting will be noticed and the arrange- 
ment in areas of high and low pressure,or “highs” and 
“lows,” as they are commonly called. The principle 
of the barometer might well be explained at this 
point, and also the reduction of all barometric read- 
ings to sea level and thirty-two degrees F. 

On a third map, the direction and velocity of the 
wind should be shown by means of proper arrows. 
These should fly with the wind. The different 
velocities may be indicated by different lengths of 
arrows, by heavier or lighter lines forming them, or 
hy some such scheme as the following:— 

Calm ©; light wind =; fresh breeze] —> ; strong 
wind —}> ; gale 

These arrows at the various stations will be some- 
what widely separated, and in order to bring out the 
idea of great currents of air sweeping over the coun- 
try, additional wind arrows may be inserted between 
them. In such cases, both direction and velocity 
inst be inferred, but by the exercise of reasonably 
sood judgment in interpreting the observed condi- 
lions, no large error need result. 

Ilaving mastered the general features of the three 
clements of temperature, pressure, and wind, the 
pupils should now construct complete maps from new 
data. These may be compared with the regular maps 
ind attention called to the conventional signs em- 
loved and to the wide variations, from day to day, in 
‘he distribution of temperature and pressure. 

In general, it will be observed that the winds move 
irom regions of high pressure toward regions of low 
jressure, sweeping in from all sides in great currents. 
\ full understanding of this circulation requires a 
‘wore detailed examination into the phenomena ex- 
ibited at the areas of high and low pressure. For 
this, tracing paper cut into squares of convenient size 
Will he needed. At the centre of the square, a cross 
sliould be marked to serve as a point of reference; 
ind it is well, also, to draw a line across the square 
‘ich may be taken as a north and south line. The 
Wiper thus prepared should be placed over a weather 

ay. with the cross as nearly as possible over the 
centre of the low pressure area, as roughly outlined 
by ‘he isobars around it, and with the north and south 
‘ite due north and south on the map, and all wind 
‘irrows fora radius of three or four inches about the 
‘chive should be marked upon it. By transferring 
the same paper to a similar position over a second low 
sure area and proceeding as before, and so on for 
‘e\cral “lows,” a composite of the winds around such 


areas will be obtained. This, upon close examina- 
tion, will clearly show a more or less systematic 
arrangement ina great eddy revolving contrary to the 
hands of a clock. 

Tracings obtained in a similar manner of the winds 
about a number of high pressure areas will furnish a 
composite which, on inspection, will reveal an out- 
ward flowing eddy revolving with the hands of a 
clock. 

These constitute the cyclones and anticyclones as 
they are commonly termed. Vertically ascending 
currents at the low pressure or cyclone areas and de- 
scending at the high pressure or anticvelone areas 
will readily be inferred, and from them a clear con- 
ception may be obtained of the system of compen- 
sating currents by which the rising air at the cyclones, 
overflowing aloft in outward moving spirals, descends 
at the anticvelones, and, again traveling outward on 
all sides, feeds the inflowing winds of the cyclones. 
The primary cause of winds, particularly of cyclonic 
winds, the effect of the axial rotation of the earth in 
giving the gvratory motion just seen, and the evi- 
dences of vertical motion in the eddies may very 
properly be introduced here, with classes of more 
mature pupils. 

The arrangement of pressures around cyclones and 
It will be 
noticed from a comparison of several maps that the 
isobars around both low and high pressure areas 
usually form oblong loops, with the long diameter in 
each case running northeast and southwest. The 
reason for such regularity in shape will appear later. 

As an aid to further study, lines crossing the iso- 
bars at right angles should be drawn on the complete 
These are the lines along 


anticvelones should next be considered. 


maps previously made, 
which the most rapid increase or decrease in pressure 
occurs. They will be seen to diverge from the areas 
of high pressure and to converge toward the area of 
low pressure. It should be noted, also, that the wind 
arrows, instead of following these lines, cross them 
towards the right; a phenomenon which is explained 
when we recall that the effect of the axial rotation of 
the earth is to deflect all winds toward the right in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Since the isobars are drawn for every change of one 
tenth of an inch in air pressure, the length of one of 
the above lines enclosed between two isobars repre- 
sents the space necessary for such increase or de- 
crease. By measuring this segment and reducing it 
to miles according to the scale of the map, an ap- 
proximate numerical expression for the rate of change 
in pressure per mile, or the barometric gradient, may 
be found. A comparison of these gradients with the 
wind velocities given in the next to the last column on 
the map will reveal the important correlation between 
the two; namely, greatest velocity with the highest 
value of the gradient. The regions of strong winds 
may, therefore, be roughly estimated by noticing 
where the isobars approach most closely to one an- 
other. This line of study should be extended until 
the relatively low values of the gradients and light 
winds around an anticyclone, and the relatively high 
values of the gradients and hence strong winds 
around cyclones, are recognized. 

An investigation of the distribution of tempera- 
tures at eyelones and anticyclones may readily be 
made with the assistance of a very simple device, con- 
sisting of a circle, six or seven inches in diameter, 
drawn on a piece of tracing paper and divided into 
quadrants by two lines intersecting at right angles, at 
the centre of the circle. This figure should be placed 
over an area of low pressure, with the centre of the 
circle coinciding with the centre of the area, and with 
the line assumed as a north and south line in‘ proper 
position, and upon it should be indicated the location 
and temperature of each station within the circle. 
By taking the average of the temperatures in each 
quadrant separately, the relative distribution of 
temperature around the cyclone may be found. 

The northwest will be found to be the coldest 
quadrant, the southeast the warmest. In special 
cases, where the winds blow in from off large bodies 


of water, as from the great lakes or the gulf, this ar- 
‘angement may be greatly modified through the fact 
that the great specific heat of water renders that area 
warmer than the land in winter and colder in summer. 

The effect of such a distribution of temperature 
upon the position of the isotherms should be noted: 
namely, their characteristic “warping” southward in 
the rear of a cyclone and northward in front of it. 

The arrangement of temperatures around an anti- 
cyclone admits of similar study. Here, however, 
much greater irregularity will be met with than was 
encountered for the cyclones. In general, the tem- 
peratures within an anticyclone will be found consid- 
erably lower than those for the surrounding regions, 
while the coldest marginal area is on the eastern side. 
This is doubtless due to radiation. The descending 
air, since it is constantly becoming warmer, is pre- 
vailingly clear. Wide diurnal ranges in temperature 
result, therefore, with excessive radiation at night. 
Similarly, any irregularities in distribution probably 
result from irregular radiation at. the various stations. 

The connection between the direction of the wind 
and the temperature will be most easily seen from a 
simple tabulation. A certain station (preferably the 
pupil’s own location) having been selected, the direc- 
tions of the winds and the temperatures should be 
found from the maps for a continuous period of one 
or two months, and the temperatures arranged in col- 
umns under headings representing the direction of 
the wind. By averaging each column separately, the 
average temperature for the period, for each wind, 
may be found. Southerly winds will be found to 
bring high temperatures, northerly winds low tem- 
peratures, subject to such modifications by large 
bodies of water as have already been suggested. 

This explains why the southeast quadrant of a 
cyclone, fed by winds from the south, should be 
warmest, and the northwest quadrant, fed by winds 
from the north, coldest. According to Ferrel, also, 
it determines the peculiar shape assumed by the iso- 
bars around a low pressure area, Since warm and 
cold air do not readily mingle, there is a sharply 
defined region in the southwest where the cold north- 
westerly winds and warm, southerly winds meet, and 
again in’ the northeast) where the warm southeast 
winds meet the cold winds from the north. 
are regions of low pressure, and hence the central low 


These 


pressure area is very much elongated toward the 
northeast and southwest. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE.”—(V.) 


BY MARIA k. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP, 


{Continued from May 6.] 
19. When is Michaelmas? When is Lady-day? 
Why so named? 

20. What was the reason for Hetty’s course of 
What was the nature of the deceit’ which 
she practiced What could she have done? 

21. What lessons did Hetty learn on those two 
and the other “in 


secrecy? 


journeys, the one “in hope,” 
despair’? 
22. Why did not Hetty commit suicide? 


vest changes which might have occurred in the story, 


Sug- 


if she had. 

23. How do vou account for Adam’s state of mind 
on finding out that Hetty had not been at Snowfield? 

24. Account for Mr. Irwine’s three visible emo- 
tions during Adam’s call. 

25. Was the rector at all responsible for Arthur's 
sin? 

26. Comment 
breaking “the tidings” to Adam. 

27, Did Adam use the word wicked with due pre- 
“It’s too hard to think she’s 


upon Mr. Trwine’s method of 


cision in his ery, 
wicked?” 

28. What were the feelings and apprehensions 
manifest in the Poyser family on that Thursday 
morning? Does the family show to its usual ad- 
vantage on that occasion? 


29, Do Bartle Massey’s feelings and apprehen- 


Discuss answer. 
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sions, manifest on this same occasion, redound to his 
manhood? 

30. On “the eve of the trial,’ whose position, 
Adam’s or the rector’s, was the more right? 

31. Did Dinah move Uetty to confess, or did 
Hetty yield to an uncontrollable impulse? What did 
Hetty confess? 

39. What was Adam’s “might have been”? Was 
his or Hetty’s the more likely? 

33. Did Arthur do all in his power to make rep- 
aration? How much did it cost him? 

34. Contrast and compare the quarrel scene and 
the reconciliation scene, between Adam and Arthur. 
Which is the more dramatic? Why? 

35. What other character of George Kliot realizes 
that “there’s a sort o’ damage that can’t be made up 
for”? 

36. What prompted Dinah to return to Snow- 
field? 

37. Was Lisbeth a match-maker? 

38. Compare Adam’s two wooings. 


OUR NATURE CLUB. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


We organized a club whose object was to study 
nature, not wholly in the schoolroom, but under the 
open sky. One of the teachers suggested the idea, 
and. all the others expressed their approval, for would 
not a closer acquaintance among both teachers and 
pupils be assured? Would not the long walks and 
excursions by brook, wood, or mountain-side bring 
all into a closer relationship during the summer 
vacation ? 

When the proposal was made, the children eagerly 
and warmly approved and pledged their support. A 
few regulations and rules would necessarily have to 
be adopted. One referred to the politeness and 
consideration of each member for other members. 
Another was: “No loud talking or laughing is per- 
mitted on the publie streets”; another: “Each mem- 
ber pledges himself to do all in his power to make 
the club of great benefit.” 

The members of the club were all bird defenders, 
for among the pledges taken when a member was 
admitted was the following: “Resolved, that we 
severally pledge ourselves to abstain from all such 
practices as shall tend to the destruction of our wild 
birds; that we induce others to do likewise, and that 
we will advocate the rights of birds at all proper 
times.” 

The fee for membership was a slight sum, five or 
ten cents. Only pupils who were thoroughly inter- 
ested and who would be loyal to the club were ad- 
mitted. 

A president, a secretary, and a treasurer were 
elected. Then a committee of three was chosen. 
This executive committee with the other officers 
made the plans for various excursions, and arranged 
for the walks and the work. At one time a hillside 
pasture was the objective point; again a deep wood, 
at another time a flower painted meadow. 

The secretary always informed the members of 
the proposed trips. A little note from the secretary 
during June read :— 

** Mountain LAuREL. 
Meet Saturday at 9 A. M. 
At the schoolhouse.” 

Other flowers were found, gathered, and discussed 
by the pupils, but the mountain laurel was the centre 
of attraction and study. 

Another trip was planned when the time was to be 
devoted to the birds. Books, field-glasses, and spy- 
glasses were brought, various birds watched, notes 
taken in observation books, and the appearance and 
habits of birds closely observed. 

Another excursion was planned for insects, and 
magnifying glasses, chloroform, and butterfly nets 
were in demand. Again, trees, flowers, and minerals 
were all given attention and study. 

Occasional meetings were conducted by the presi- 
dent, who was obliged to inform himself to some ex- 


tent on parliamentary law. At these meetings the 
secretary read a report, and the work of the last 
walk, and also of the work of the last meeting. This 
included a description of the scenery, the discoveries 
made, and general notes. 

After the business of the meeting was transacted, 
two or three papers were read, followed by debates, 
discussions, or appropriate quotations by the mem- 
bers. The subjects of the papers referred to their 
nature work and usually to the particular work of 
the previous walk, 

The programme for one year included such sub- 
jects as: “ How to Collect Butterflies,” “Sea-weeds,” 
“ A Cabinet,” “Scientific Books for Boys and Girls,” 
“The Flora of Our Vicinity,” “Poisonous Plants,” 
“ Winged Seeds,” “Taxidermy.” 

An exhibition day was planned. There the in- 
sects were arranged in order, the minerals cata- 
logued, the drawings of flowers placed in order of 
blossoming, and the birds’ eggs placed most attrac- 
tively. 

“Through the influence of our Nature club a con- 
stantly increasing army of naturalists was formed 
and many valuable results in science were-accom- 
plished. 

The band of children, trained to be enthusiastic 
observers in early youth, will go through life looking 
at the world from a higher level. Their mental 
horizon will be broadened. Under every circum- 
stance, they will find a companionship in nature’s 
beauties. 


IN ROSE TIME. 


BY MARY C. LOW. 


[or Closing Day.] 

Air: “Summer Fancies,” by Metra, in Girls’ High 
School Music Reader, by Julius Eichberg (Ginn & Co., 
Boston). 

June chose the roses to put in her crown; 

June chose the roses, she made them her own. 
Faithful they come at her bidding each year, 
Lavish of beauty as she draweth near. 
Fragrant as incense the odors which rise 

In dewy freshness beneath the clear skies. 
Lovelier seemeth each soft summer morn, 
Whene’er the winsome June roses are born. 


[Air: “Daisy Bell.’’] 
We are the flowers which come in June, 
Fragrant roses. 
Filling the air with sweet perfume, 
The roses which blossom for all. 
rowing so slowly, till bye and bye 
Each petal will unfold. 
Blushing as warm breezes pass us by, 
We open our centres of gold. 


Chorus. 
Nodding, bowing, 
Low to the passing breeze. 
Catching secrets 
Swept from the whisp’ring trees. 
The children soon spy our faces, 
They know our chosen places, 
Their voices ring, 
As they sing, 
“June’s roses are here again!” 


We are the flowers the children love, 
June’s own roses, 

Looking up bravely to skies above 
When skies are cloudy or fair. 

We know the secrets from fairy dells, 
We know the elves of air. 

We know the haunts of the meadow sprites, 
The bluebells oft summon us there. 


Chorus. 
Ringing, ringing, 
Hark to the bluebell’s sound! 
Elfin music, 
Calling to fairy ground. 
The fairies come downward winging 
When elfland bells are ringing. 
In cobweb sheen, 
O’er the green 
Their revels they hold to-night. 


Skipping, skipping, 
Over the meadow grass. 

Lightly, lightly, 
Over the leaves they pass, 


Now climbing the moonshine ladder, 
The revel waxes madder, 
Now in, now out, 
They weave about 
A mystic charm over all. 
[Air: “Sweet Marie.’’] 
Rosebud time, just after spring, 
Happy June! 
Thy praises glad we sing, 
Queenly June! 
And to make thy reign complete, 
Fill the air with fragrance mete, 
As we bend low at they feet, 
Royal June. 
Chorus. 
Come and see! Come and see! 
What the message from the rosebuds shy may mean, 
It will drift you on the streams 
Of your childhood’s happy dreams, 
Where you catch the golden gleams 
Lost long ago. 


Rosy garlands swift we weave, 
Mother June. 
Sunbeams bright are gathered in 
From the noon. 
Flower and bird and velvet bee > 
At thy coming glad shall be, 
While the children laugh with glee, 
Rosy June. 


Cho.— Come and see, etc. 


We've a message to unfold, 
Very soon. 

From out our heart of gold 
Springs the tune. 

Be the day or bright or fair, 

We have sushine rays to spare 

For all who taste of care, 
Mother June. 


Cho.—Come and see, etc. 


*Tis a message full of rest, 
Come and see! 

The birds will do their best, 
While the bee, 

A wandering, dusty fellow 

In his coat of black and yellow, 

Will lull you into slumber 
With his song. 

Cho.—Come and see, etc. 


ADAPTATION AS MOTION SONG. 

Choose twenty children of uniform height. Each child 
is to be simply dressed in white. Skirts plain and full, 
finished with deep hem and reaching within fifteen inches 
of the floor. Waists, bebe effect, cut rounding in theneck 
outlined with a narrow frill and roses. Sleeves, short 
puffs. For the dresses any soft material may be chosen. 
Plain white muslin does very nicely, while a most dainty 
effect is gained by several skirts of white tarltan or 
organdie. The children are to wear caps of tissue paper, 
made so as to represent inverted wild roses, the green 
of the sepals and calyx surmounting the pink of the 
petals. In their hands the children carry garlands ot 
roses. These may be of artificial roses in shades of pink, 
or more simply made by sewing paper roses on ribbons 
of stem-green. The ribbons should be about one and one- 
half yards long. At eleven inches from each end a short 
space should be left for holding the garlands. 

Draw two concentric circles on stage where song is (0 
be given, and on these mark the necessary crosses. If 
stage does not admit of circles, ellipses will serve the 
purpose. 

Couples enter to march music and forward until leaders 
meet on crosses at back of stage. Children on outer cil- 
cle holding garlands in right hands placed on hips 
Those of inner circle with left hands on hips. Lines turn 
to right and go around circle until leaders again reac! 
XX. (Figure 1.) 


iv 
; 
* 


Pass down middle of circle until leaders reach R ! 
Lines separate, R turning to right and L to left aroun 
circle until leaders meet at X X. 

Single line passes down middle of circle, leader of ! 
followed by leader of R, 2 of L, then 2 of R, and so alter 
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nately until A is reached. Here lines separate, those of R 
turning toward right, those of L turning to left and pass- 
ing around circle until leaders meet on X X. (Figure 
4.) Motion of Figure 2 is repeated until position of Figure 
4 is again reached. 

Lines stand facing each other. At chord, column L 
passes around outer circle once, and again until leader 
stands on cross marked 1. At same time column R passes 
to the inner circle, around that once, and again until 
leader stands on cross marked 2. (Figure 5.) 

At a chord, lines face centre of circle. Children sing, 
to the air of “Daisy Bell,” “We are the flowers which 
come in June.” At words “Fragrant roses” children in 
front row extend garlands, while those in back row raise 
them. During two next lines garlands are hung loosely 
in front of them. At word “Growing” begin to raise gar- 
lands, slowly, until, at word “unfold,” all are raised high. 
At word “Blushing” begin to lower them, gradually, until 
at Jast word of stanza garlands are held loosely in front. 

In chorus at ‘““Noding, bowing,” an easy swaying motion 
first to right, then to left. At word “Low” children in 
front line kneel, while those in back line remain stand- 
ing and swaying garlands. Children remain kneeling 
until they have sung the line, 

“Swept from the whisp’ring trees.” 
Then they rise. Garlands are held still until last line of 
chorus, when children clasp hands in delight. 

First two lines of second stanza are treated same as 
those of first. At next two lines, hold garlands in right 
hands. Hands placed on hips, body bent, and children 
look upward over shoulder. At next two lines, hold up 

right hand, fore-fingers 
near lips, as if disclosing 
secrets. At next line, mo- 

‘ tion toward the right. 
First line of chorus 
treated same as_ before. 
° Second line, children raise 
hands to ears in listening 
attitude. Next line, 
fingers near lips. Next, 
motion toward right. At 
next line, garlands raised 
high, and lowered gradu- 
ally as line is being sung. Next line, listening attitude. 
Next two lines, fingers to lips as if telling secrets. At 

last line, swing garlands. 

Chord. Garlands raised. Lines face as in figure 5. 
Skip around circles, leader R leading gradually to outer 
circle until leaders meet on X X, passing down middle of 
circle as in figure 6. 

During this motion children sing last chorus, “Skip- 
ping skipping,’ etc. Couples should be at equal distances 
fromeach other,leadersstandingon A and B, while couple 
6 will beon X X. 7,8, 9,10 in either line will be on circle. 


At chord 2 and 4 of each ‘ 
line step away from each fi X. 
ie 


other, 2 and 4 of R one 
step to right, 2 and 4 of jA 
L one step to left. At : ‘ 
same chord 1, 3, 5 in each | { 
line kneel, resting easily 
on one knee. (Figure 7.) - 
In this position children hs 
sing, to the air of “Sum- ; 
mer Fancies,’” the lines 
“June chose the roses,” \ 
ete. While singing first ‘ioe 
two lines, children who 
are standing sway their garlands in time to the waltz 
song. At line ‘‘Lavish of beauty” all raise garlands. 
There should bea short interlude between first four 
lines and last four lines of this song. 
Garlands are held loosely in front of children until the 
last line is reached. Here all the children raise their 
sarlands slowly, those kneeling rising at the same time, 


. 


A 


va 


al 


id numbers 2 and 4 of each line stepping back into posi- 
‘lon, as in figure 6. 

Chord. Lines pass around circle, as in figure 2. This 

ovement is repeated until leaders are again on X X and 

es are as in figure 4. 


1, 2, 3 of each line face centre of circle, and move for- 


4 


9 SR RRR 


\ 
bee 


ward, taking positions of figure 8. As these move from 
the circle, 4, 5, 6 of each line forward until numbers 4 
meet on crosses, then these six forward, taking positions 
behind first six. In like manner 7,8, 9 forward. Number 
10 take position seen in figure 9. 


q wl al 


(For sake of clear- 
ness, same figures 
have been employed in 
these latter diagrams, 
though it must be 
understood that 1, 2, 3, 
etc., of Figure 10 have 
no connection with 
corresponding figures 


employed circle 
diagrams.) 
Chord. Lines face 


as in Figure 10. 


Leaders 9 and K forward, lines following until posi- 
tions are reversed, as in Figure 11. 
Chord. Lines 7, 8, 9, and 3, 2,1,G, HH, K, and C, B, A 
face back of stage. Numbers 7 and G act as leaders, 
leading back until lines stand as in Figure 9. 


Chord. Lines 4,5, 6, and D, E, F face front. Numbers 
io 


it it he 4a 


. 


xX 
9 and K act as leaders, 9 leading in front of 10, while K 
leads behind numbers 10. (Figures 12 and 13.) 
Lines C, Bb, A may pass into new positions of 13, without 
passing behind 10. 
Chord. Lines face as in 12. Numbers 7 and G lead 
back till lines are in original positions, all facing front 


of room. Instead of marching, children skip through 


these motions. 
Sing, to the air of “Sweet Marie,” ‘Rosebud time just 


after spring,” ete. At lines “Fill the air with fragrance 


mete,” raise garlands. At next line, children make a low 
bow. 

In chorus, “Come and see,” swing garlands and slide 
one step toright. In this position sing very softly 
again, “Come and see.” At next “Come and see” swing 
garlands and slide one step to left. In this position again 
repeat softly, “Come and see.”’ At line “It will drift you 
on the streams,” swing garlands, one step to right. At 
next line, swinging garlands, slide to left. At next, 


lO 


gradually raise garlands until they are raised high, as 
children sing “Lost long ago.” In a similar manner, treat 
each chorus. 

At last stanza, chord is given. All the children kneel, 
excepting numbers 7, 9, 3, and G, K, C. Children who are 
kneeling clasp hands on knees, those standing hold gar- 
lands over kneeling figures. As second line is sung, chil- 
dren who are kneeling extend hands invitingly. At next 
line, children take an upward gesture. At seventh line 
and last, those who are standing sway their garlands, 
while those kneeling nod heads sleepily. In first ‘Come 
and see” of chorus, kneeling children extend hands invit- 
ingly, repeating the words very softly. At next “Come 
and see,” same motion and same repetition of words. At 
line, “It will drift you on the streams,” all sway garlands 
in time to music—-one motion to right for the one line, 
one motion to left for the next, and raise garlands slowly 
for the last two lines. 

Chord. Children stand. Motions of Figures 10, 11, 12, 
13 are gone through, skipping lightly through all the 
movements. Lines again are as in Figure 9. Chord. 
Lines of left-hand side and those of right-hand side face 
each other. 1 and A meet, face front, skip forward, rais- 
ing garlands, skip around circle and out. In like manner 
6 and F, 7 and G, until all have left the stage. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


Monday, May 24, 1819, queen of Great Britain since June 
20, 1837, and empress of India since June, 1838, was born 
at Kensington. See editorial upon ‘Queen Victoria” in 
this issue of the Journal. 

1869.—Majior J. W. Powell’s famous expedition for the 
exploration of the Colorado river set out from Green river 
this day. It was a perilous undertaking. There were 
ten persons in four boats. It was undertaken under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, and 
lasted several years. Until then the vast gorges and tre- 
mendous cliffs of this region were almost unknown until 
then. Major Powell’s report of their adventures is as fas- 
cinating as a romance. 

1861.--The famous expression, “Contraband of war,” 

which played so important a part in the civil war, was 

born on this day. Three slaves escaped from work on the 
fortifications of the Confederate troops, and found their 
way into General B. F. Butier’s camp at Fortress Monroe, 
and when the officer of the day had them brought into 
General Butler's presence, he said instantly, ‘These men 
are contraband of war; set them to work.” This solved 
a knotty problem for the government. 

Tuesday, May 25, 1808, Ralph Waldo Emerson was born 
in Boston. His was a family of colonial prominence for 
many generations. The “Old Manse” of Hawthorne fame 
was his father’s residence when he was the Congrega- 
tional minister of Concord. The town was founded by his 
ancestors. Since Lord Bacon, there has been no equally 
original great writer and thinker. He is styled ‘‘the Co- 
lumbus cf modern thought.” He secured the publication 
of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,’ which marked the birth of 
American poetry. Emerson was a graduate of a Boston 
grammar school, Boston Latin school, and of Harvard 
College at eighteen. He was a clergyman for a time, 
traveled in the South and in Europe in early manhood. 
He moved to Concord at the age of thirty-two, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to literature and to public 
speaking. He called around him the brightest American 
men and women of literary taste, and was highly appre- 
His essays, 
Men,” 


ciated by the scholars and writers of Europe. 


“Nature,” “Conduct of Life,” ‘Representative 


{Continued on page 326. 
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A farmer by the name of Frishie is responsible for 
the disgraceful defeat of the bill 
$1,000 for the Henry Barnard. 
the senate, but Mr. Frisbie had it killed in the house. 


appropriate 
The bill passed 


The North American Child-Study Association was 
formed at the child-study conference in’ Chicago, 
May 1. under the lead of H.W. Krackowizer, C2. 
Van Liew, Colin A. Scott, and M. V. O'Shea. The 
Purpose is to secure the formation of state socteties 
for child study. and in general to advance every in- 
terest of the subject. The funds for the prosecution 
of the work of the North American Child-study 
Association vill come from an assessinent. of fifty 
cents upon each member of each state association. 
The spirit: and purpose of this new association are 
commendable, 


The Journal presents to its readers this week a 
portrait of Daniel W. Jones of the Lowell school 
of Boston, one of the best known and most honored 
of the New England educators, who has been in the 
forefront of activity in the city, 
the state, and the American Institute of Inst ruction. 
Of all that might be said in praise of his nobility 


professional 


of character, professional devotion, administrative 
power, and teaching genius, the best tribute was re- 
cently paid him by one of the supervisors, who said: 
“Mr. Jones allows no man among the principals 


to get ahead of him in knowledge of the latest 


educational thought and best modern methods, He 


has as keen a scent for the best way to discipline and 
teach as when he came to | 


oston, almost forty years 


ap 


NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS. 

The legislature did not give the women teachers of 
New York city the salary relief for which they asked, 
but the teachers made a lively campaign. The 
schedule now proposed will divide teachers into three 
classes. Teachers holding provincial and temporary 
licenses may enter class C, the lowest division, —In- 
crease in salary from year to year shall be conditional 
upon a record of “good” or “excellent.” The maxt- 
mum salary awarded a male teacher in class C is 
$1,020, the maximum given a woman in the same 
class is $600, After three years’ experience a teacher 
whose records have been excellent for the two pre- 
vious years may take an examination for entrance 
into class B. The examination will be in literature, 
and either botany or zoology of the character suit- 
able to be taught in a primary or grammar school, 
and in methods of teaching the subjects prescribed 
for three grades, one of which shall have been taught 
one year by the candidate. The highest salary which 
aman can draw while in this class is $1,500, the high- 
est that a woman can draw is $924. Teachers who 
have taught at least six years and have had a record of 
“excellent” during the last three years may enter 
class A upon passing an examination in English, gen- 
eral history, civies. science and art of teaching, and 
in any one of the sciences taught in the grammar 
schools, This examination must be before the com- 
Inittee on examination of the board of superintend- 
ents, The highest salary paid a male teacher in 
Class A is $2,040, the highest paid a female teacher 
is 51,200. Of this general plan the women have sev- 
eral things to say:— 

There are at present in the city of New York 
1.000 teachers and 256 principals of schools; of these 
only 300 are men. The rest, nearly 4,000 women, 
are “the most poorly paid employees of our city gov- 
ernment. "This, in spite of the fact that they are edu- 
cated women upon whom is imposed the sacred trust 
of properly instructing the youth of our great city.” 

Under the new law, before she can teach in the 
public schools, a woman must be nineteen years of 
age and a graduate of the Normal College, or an in- 
stittition of equal standing. She then enters upon a 
year of apprenticeship at a salary of $408, and at the 
end of this vear she is appointed a regular teacher at 
asalarv of $504. “The elevator boys in the city 
buildings receive S600, $700, and $900.” 

Ai the end of fourteen years of meritorious service, 
the woman teacher receives $750, just “$30 more 
than the street sweepers, and $30 less than the stable- 
men in the health department: $150 less than the 
cleaners in the county jail.” 

The highest salary paid to an assistant in a girls’ 
eramimar department is $1,056, “just $24 less than 
the axemen in the bureau of sewers: $444 less than 
the skilled laborers in the public parks.” 

\ woman principal is paid from $1,000 to $1,900, 
the amount depending upon the size and kind of 
school over which she has control, and the length of 
her service, the maximum salary being achieved after 
twelye years’ experience as a teacher and fourteen 
years’ experience as a principal—twenty-six years in 
all. ‘Thus “some principals are placed on a level 
with the axemen and rodmen in the Twenty-fourth 
ward at S1,000, some on a level with the messengers 
in the various city departments, whose salaries range 
from $1,000 to $1,500, while all are below the rank 
of police sergeants, the court stenographers,” and 
inany of the subordinate clerks in the various city 
departments, whose salaries range from $2,000 up- 
ward. An impartial observer might suppose that it 
would require a high grade of intelligence properly to 
care for the training of from 200 to 1,800 children. 
“Fully half of the janitors of our public schools are 
better paid than the women principals in those same 
schools can ever hope to be under the present regime,” 
One janitor of a large school receives $3,835. 

To sum up, there are in our schools to-day “1,544 


teachers who receive less than the poorest paid ele- 


vator boy in the city service ($600)"; 2118 teacher 
who receive less than the street sweepers ($720)": 
“2.417 who receive less than the stablemen of {| 
health department ($780)"; and not one of the 1,000 
women teachers receives as much as the stable fore 
men of the street-cleaning department  ($1.200.) 
Not one of the women principals receives as much a 
is paid to the police sergeants or the foremen of the 
hook and ladder companies. 

What the women asked from the legislature was » 
provision that no teacher shall be paid less than an 
elevator boy,—$600 a year, nor any teacher after tey 
vears’ experience Jess than $800, and that the salaric 
of women principals be increased $250 a year turti! 
they reach $2,500, 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The twenty-fourth of May, 1819, was a day of grea 
rejoicing in England over the birth, in London, of » 
daughter to the Duke of Kent,—Princess Victoria 
Alexandria. For two years there had been much: 
anxiety because of the death of Princess Charlotte. 
heiress to the throne. The nation was in dire «i- 
tress, and it is well the future queen did not know iy 
infancy the condition of affairs in the land over whic!) 
she was to preside. The king, George IIL.. was in 
sane and imbecile; George LV., who must succeed fin, 
was childless, a moral wreck, and his relation to |). 
wife was a national scandal; William TV., who would 
succeed George LV., was childless. To the reign o! : 
neither George LV. nor William LY. did the county 


look with av satisfaction. The only hope of thy ; 
nation was in a baby girl born on the twenty-fourt! : 
of May, 1819. What a relief it would have been to : 
Wellington, Peel, Grey, Brougham, and the othe: 

leaders, liberal and conservative, could they hay 
known that this child would survive the perils o| 
infancy, that she would be for sixty vears the bes! ‘ 
ruler a nation ever enjoyed. rr 
The cighteen years from the cradle to the 
were years of intense excitement and peril to bug r 
land, but ef quiet joy and study for her, She wa 4 


but a vear old when her father died, and her trains : 
Was away fron. court cireles and free from politica! ‘ 
At her twelfth birthday . 


she made her first social appearance at the palace, (i . 


influences or public cares. 


honored guest of the newly crowned king, Willian 
IV., late the Duke of Clarence, the 


Rarely was she in public after that. 
| 


At five o'clock in the morning, June 20, [so7, 


than a imonth after her eighteenth birthday. 1) 
beautiful girl, Princess Victoria, was awakened |) 
her maids, in her Wensington palace apartment- 
with the announcement that the Archbishop © 


Canterbury awaited her with the notification of ty ‘ 


death of the Ling at twenty minutes past two. 
modestly announced her readiness to receive 
Privy Council at eleven o'clock at the 
palace. 

Rarely has there been a nobler or more posit 
body of statesmen than those who greeted the maid 
The Duke of Wellington, one of the granc 


est of nature’s noblemen, Sir Robert Peel, a gloric 


qiteen, 


national Jeader, and Melbourne, brilliant, grace! 
commanding, Charles Greville, secretary of the 1! 
Council, and other earls, lords, and royal dukes, | 
of these latter her honored and admired une! 
When these imen retired from her presence 1! 
found no language sufficient for their praise of 
manner, bearing, behavior, which was as unatffec! 
as though eatertaining associates of her own age. 
queenly as though she had been upon the throne 
years. 

She was plainly dressed in mourning; bowed w! 
unconcerned grace to the lords as she was seated: rei 
her speech to those dignitaries in a clear and dist 
voice without the slightest embarrassment; took | 
oath of office with solemn grandeur, and signed it w!! 
Then came the most beat 
uiul and effecting scene as the two royal dukes, lic! 


almost indifferent ease. 
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uncles, old men, knelt at her feet, swearing allegiance 
and kissing her hand. With unaffected, kindly devo- 
tion the girl queen kissed both these uneles in accept- 
ing their allegiance, and as the Duke of Sussex was 
too infirm to come to her, she stepped from her chair 
to the old man while he swore allegiance and kissed 
her hand. It was a scene never to be forgotten. by 
those who were privileged to witness it, when the hero 
of Waterloo and England's eminent prime minister 
knelt at the feet of this eighteen-vear-old maiden, . 
swore allegiance and kissed her hand, followed by Sir 
Wel- 


lington was as proud of her as of a daughter, and 


Robert Peel ia a similar service of devotion. 


when he died fifteen vears later it was the womanly 
queen who said of him, “Ile was the pride and good 
zenius of this country.” 

Mor nearly a century England had known only 
trouble and vexation, beginning with her strange 
relation to the “Seven Years’ War,” that ended with 
the of Paris,” succeeded by the perilous 
tines With the American colonies which eventuated 
in their “independence” and the “War of 1812,” to 
he followed by the wars with France, culminating in 
Waterloo, and this to be succeeded by twenty years of 
In 


twenty yours one of her kings accused his wife of the 


the most tumultuous internal conflicts. these 


tuarital infidelity for which he was notorious, and 
commanded the churches to strike from the liturgy 
the prayer for the queen; the Duke of Wellington was 
inobbed in the streets, while her immediate successor 
had himself been assailed by the infuriated populace. 

After nearly a century of wars without and of 
tumult within there came upon the throne a maiden 
queen within a month of her eighteenth birthday, and 
the story of her reign of peace and plenty is the story 
of a beautiful woman, a lovely wife, a noble mother, a 
inatchless ruler. 

America does not forget her kinship for the mother 
country, and she will join in the great jubilee of the 
nglish speaking world in the sixtieth anniversary of 
ihe ascension of Victoria to the throne of England, 
but infinitely more than that will America celebrate 
ihe fact that the longest, best, noblest, reign in Hng- 
and has been that of a true woman, who has been a 
raithful wife, the presiding ‘genius of a beautiful 
ome, the mother of nine children, the regal associa- 
ie, Without pettishness, freakiness, or frivolity, of the 
cading statesmen of three generations. 


WEEK IN REVIEW, 


THE 


The mediation of the powers in the quarrel be- 
veen Greece and ‘Turkey was delayed, as if the 
were not averse to seeing 
suiler as the 
wintenance of the national life; and when it was 
Tered, it was on conditions including the withdrawal 


Vernments concerned 


(reece much as was consistent with 


the Greek troops from Crete, the acceptance by 
(reece of the principle of Cretan autonomy, and the 
reserved acquiescence of Greece in whatever ar- 
iwements the powers might make in the interest of 
we, To the 
ited; and then the powers presented to Turkey their 
The sullen and refractory 


these terms Greek government as- 
wind for an armistice, 
in Which the Turkish government received these 
tures must have shown the statesmen of Europe 
mischief which they have done in permitting the 
- to become inflated with military pride. The 
- of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
fine; and the time will surely come, and it may 
no distant date, when Christian Europe will pay 
‘ter penalty for having stood by in cowardly in- 
erence while the bloodthirsty Turk has his way, 
in Armenia, then in Crete, and then in Greece, 
* * * 
highly important question is at issue between 
Vo houses of congress in an amendment to the 
'y civil appropriation bill. This is the question 
¢ proposed abrogation of the orders issued by 
‘ident Cleveland setting apart as forest reserves 
un tracts of land in a number of the western 


states and territories. he first proposition was to 
empower the president at his discretion to modify the 
orders, ‘Then it was proposed to suspend the orders 
fora vear, allowing the lands to be taken up mean- 
while, and then setting apart again such lands as were 
But this did not suit the senate, which 
put the amendment into such a form as to abrogate 


not taken, 


the orders altogether, except as regards the reserves 
in California, and to treat the lands as if they had 
Action like this would mean 
the abandonment of the forest reserve system, and the 


never been set apart. 


house by a very large majority refused to agree to it. 
All that seems to be needed to secure the protection 
of settlers is to give the president discretionary 
authority, if he does not possess it already, to modify 
the orders in such a way as to admit of the survey of 
the lands, and the exemption of such portions of the 
The 
pressure for the wholesale abrogation of the orders 
comes from quarters which justify distrust. 


proposed reserves as are needed for settlers. 


Rather a severe strain is to be put upon American 
municipal methods in the administration of Greater 
New York. It is not surprising that the leaders of 
both of the great political parties, and of the Citizens’ 
Union, which takes the ground that no considerations 
of party should dominate city polities, are early in the 


field, not as vet with tickets, but with pre- 
liminary movements looking to the campaign. The 


Inavor to be chosen next fall will hold office for four 
vears, he will draw a salary of fifteen thousand dollars 
avear, and he will have the duty of appointing nearly 
all the city officials, and the power of removing any of 
The city 


perhaps 


them during his first six months of service. 


eovernment will have the spending of 
seventy-five million dollars annually, and it will be 
entrusted with the material interests of three and a 
half millions of people. Obviously it makes a very 
vreat dilference whether the men into whose hands 
these enormous powers and responsibilities are given 
are actuated by selfish motives or by considerations 
of the public good. A> revival of Tweedism or a 
repetition of the abuses which have marked some 
other administrations later than Tweedism would be 
acalamity, because the possibilities of evil are on such 
an enormous seale, 
* * * 

It is only recently in the development of the use of 
electricity as a motive power that the possibility of 
running electrical trains on the same tracks with steam 
trains has been seriously considered. An experiment 
Which has been made on the New York & New Eng- 
land railroad, between Berlin and Hartford, shows 
that this is entirely practicable. 
Nantasket Beach railroad, the clectric force is con- 


veyed along a third rail in the centre of the track. 


As in the case of the 


The power was developed at a central power house, 
and The dis- 


tance is thirteen miles, and the electrical train was 


no intermediate feeders were used. 
run on schedule between two ordinary steam trains 
Without any interference with the regular traffic. 
The trip took eighteen minutes. The third rail sys- 
tem is cheaper and more convenient than the trolley 
system, and the possibility of using the same tracks 
indifferently for electrical and steam transportation 
contains large promise of future development. 

The situation in South Africa has been improved a 
little, so far as the probability of conflict between the 
Knelish and the Dutch is concerned, by the action of 
the Volksraad of the Transvaal in repealing the alien 
immigration law. ‘To be sure, the Volksraad was at 
pains to aflirm that it did not do this because the law 
was. as had been claimed by England, a violation of 
the London convention, but because it was objection- 
able to neighboring states. Nevertheless, the law has 
gone,and with it one of the chief grievances of England 
avainst the Transvaal. The correspondence between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Kruger has been published 
in a Parliamentary Blue Book, and it must be ad- 


mitted that, aside from this question of the immigra- 
tion law, in which the Transvaal was clearly fin} the 
wrong, Mr. Chamberlain appears rather as a special 
pleader seeking to make good a grievance than as a 
statesman anxious to be at peace with other govern- 
ments. There are three treaties which he enumer- 
ates, and which he charges the Transvaal with 
negotiating without referring them to the Queen’s 
of these are 
treaties of extradition, regarding which it would have 


government for approval; but two 
heen impossible to imagine any objection, and the 
third was a Red Cross convention which the Queen 
had specially recommended. It is quibbling to mag- 
nify such trifles as these into serious grievances. 

* * * 

The arrival of a Japanese commissioner at TLono- 
lulu for the purpose of investigating the recent action 
of the Hawaiian government in sending back a ship- 
load of Japanese immigrants indicates a purpose on 
the part of Japan to make serious issue of the affair, 
The commissioner that if finds the 
Ilawaiian government in error, his government will 
make a claim for damages. Under these cireum- 
stances the Hawaiian government will be shut into 
two alternatives, to pay the indemnity and thereby ad- 
mit its inability to impose any check on the influx of 


declares he 


Japanese, which threatens to overwhelm the govern- 
ment, or by refusing to pay the claim to subject itself 
to efforts to collect the same by force. The Hawaiian 
government, that is to say, would be shut into these 
alternatives, if no parties were at interd@st except 
Hawaii and Japan, and in that case the absorption of 
the islands by the Japanese could not be long delayed. 
But there is another party to be considered: namely, 
the United States, which has declared that it will not 
permit the acquisition of the islands by another Power. 
Probably the Japanese government will be reminded 
of this fact by our newly-appointed minister, who is 
to stop at Honolulu on his way to 'Tokio. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


A recent Bookman made a singular slip in announcing 
Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s “A Singular Life” as by lan Maclaren. 
Which will be the more surprised, the real or assigned 
author? 

The Mail and Express of New York City has done the 
cause of education and the lovers of New England history 
a great service in issuing in attractive form (9x12), in 
parts, the series of weekly articles regarding the families 
and descendants of the signers of the ‘“Mayflower Com- 
pact,’ which has given the valuable personal history and 
genealogical records of some of the foremost families in 
America. Although not signed, there is every evidence 
that the work is that of a master, and his work is clearly 
authoritative. This is the most perfect genealogical rec- 
ord ever published of these families. 

The Outlook states the manual training case well. Ex- 
Mayor William R. Grace, Mrs. Grace, and Joseph P. Grace 
have set aside the sum of $200,000 for the founding of a 
manual training school for women and girls in New York 
City. This is the first establishment, so far as we know, 
of a manual training school designed entirely for girls 
and women. Mr. Grace further provides that no tuition 
fees shall be charged where the applicants are in needy 
circumstances. This meets one of the greatest needs of 
the young women of New York. It is interesting to note 
that the leading instructors in manual training for women 
lay stress more and more, as the years go on, on the moral 
effects of manual training. It is difficult to make the gen- 
eral public realize this great fact. The hand cannot lie. 
Recently the head of the domestic art department at Pratt 
Institute made this statement with regard to instruction 
in millinery: ‘The milliner must make her design clear 
to herself before beginning, either by imagination, by a 
sketch, or by a model; sometimes by all three. She must 
have the manual dexterity so to cut, make, and design her 
materials as to express this idea the first time she tries. 
This requires a quick eye, a firm, delicate touch, and de- 
cision of character.” Of the use of a sewing-machine the 
director said: “It teaches a girl self-control, a steady, 
firm touch, ingenuity, and some knowledge of the machin- 
ery with which our modern life is surrounded.” It is not 
merely for skill or wage-earning that manual training is 
designed. It has in it all that is necessary to train the 
whole of the nature, and this is its chief value, and is the 
chief reason why such a gift as that from Mr. Grace and 
his family is a promise of higher citizenship and better 
homes, 
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Solitude,” etce., 


“Letters and Social Aims,” “Society and 
have had no equals in American literature. 

Wednesday, May 26, 1845, Sir John Franklin, the last 
Arctic explorer, sailed from England with the “Brebus” 
and the “Terror.” His last dispatch was from Whalefish 
Islands, Baffin’s Bay. He was a native of Lincolnshire, 
Eng. The name “Franklin” means yeoman, and they 
were a hardy race. He entered the navy at fourteen. He 
was in several naval engagements, the most noted being 
those of Trafalgar at nineteen, and of New Orleans at 
twenty-eight. He made several successful Polar expedi- 
tions before the final fatal venture at the age of fifty-nine. 
Three years after he sailed ‘‘voyages in search of Frank- 
lin” began, and for eleven years both England and 
America continued this philanthropic work. A million 
dollars were expended in these searches. At last it was 
ascertained that they abandoned their lost vessel in a lit- 


tle more than a year after they were last heard from, and- 


that they all perished from cold and exposure in trying 
to make their way to the river. 

Thursday, May 27, 1844.—The first message ever sent 
over the telegraph was on this day, between Washington 
and Baltimore. It was written by Miss Anna Ellsworth, 
“What hath God wrought?” The second message, the 
first message of service—the first being sentimental—an- 
nounced the nomination of James K. Polk for the presi- 
dency. S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, 
thought the wire could be laid in the earth, and Ezra Cor- 
nell invented a machine which would dig the trench, lay 
the pipe, and cover it all at one operation. This proved 
a failure, and greatly disheartened Mr. Morse. Mr. Cor- 


nell felt worse for Morse than for himself, and so he pur- 
posely drove his machine upon a rock and smashed it. 
Mr. Cornell then devised the plan of running the wire on 
poles, and this proved a success. 

Friday, May 28, 1875, Captain Paul Boynton, the world’s 
famous swimmer, crossed the English channel on this 
day, making the distance in twenty-three and a half 
hours, and with no serious ill effects. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. Howard of New York in a small boat, and 
from him he received his meals. He started from the 
French shore at 3 a.m. An English steamer followed at 
a little distance with reporters on board. 


ANSWERS. 


BE A. 


(To Questions in last issue.) 
1. ‘*The Virginia Comedians,” by J. E. Cooke. 
2. Jeremy Taylor. 
3. Horace originated it in “‘ Ars Poetica.” 
4. The Bible and Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.” 
5. Bunyan and Milton. 
6. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


YOETHES GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN MIT DER 
FISERNEN HAND EIN SCHAUSPIEL. Edited by 
Frank Goodrich. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 170 

a Goodrich’s edition of “Goetz von Berlichin- 

gen” is much more than a useful text-book for classes in 

German literature, for it is a most admirable text, which 

will be welcomed by allstudents of that literature. With- 

out rivaling the exhaustive and exhausting erudition of 
the German editors, Dr. Goodrich has provided a satis- 
factory text, with a sufficient body of explanatory mate- 
rial, admirably suited to the needs of those who wish to 
appreciate the play and to understand the intrinsic causes 
of its profound influence on the German literature of the 

“Sturm und Drang” period. There is a very useful map, 

and the manufacture of the book is all that the foreign 

language text-books published by Messrs. Holt have led 
their patrons to expect. 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. By J. McDonald 
Oxley, I. D. B. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
258 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a boy’s book, although many girls will be inter- 
ested in it, reciting, as it does, all the more famous enter- 
prises which have had for their object the extension of 
commerce and the employment of capital Among these 
romantic episodes in the history of money-getting he 
gives an entertaining account of John Law and the 
Mississippi bubble, the South sea bubble, the tulip mania 
in Holland, the noble but unfortunate Darien expedition 
of William Patterson in 1695, Drake’s chase of the Span- 
ish galleons, the quest of the northeast passage, in which 
Sir John Franklin lost his life, Da Gama’s mighty voyage 
of opening up the world, the history of the East India or 
so called “John” company, the Hudson bay company, and 
other commercial enterprises. Mr. Oxley is an enthusi- 
astic story-teller, and his vivacious narration carries the 
reader along. The book is full of valuable and curious 
information, and will stimulate the young to further his- 
torical reading. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. By David 
G. Hogarth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 312 
pp. and map. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Hogarth modestly styles his work “two essays in 
biography,” but the reader, even if he fails to note the 
confident mastery implied in the prefatory suggestion, 
that the treatment of the two men has not been in accord- 
ance with the accepted opinions of his predecessors, can- 
not read many pages without discovering that he has in 
hand avaluable book, one which adds to our stock in 
trade both ideas and points of view, new ways of looking 
at old facts, as well as some facts which become new by 
virtue of newly expounded relationships. The book is 
essentially an original contribution to our knowledge of 
history, based upon mature study and upon trained his- 
torical research. If the individuality of the writer, deal- 
ing with vigorous personalties in his theme, occasionally 
carries him beyond the calm and measured neutrality 
which are sometimes supposed to represent an ideal of 
historical writing, the enthusiasm may be easily forgiven, 
for the inspiration of his subject has been supplemented 
by another qualification for satisfactory history writing, 
as rare as it is necessary, that of personal acquaintance 
with the physical as well as the literary territory em- 
braced within his subject. In reading Mr. Hogarth’s 
chapters it is easy to see how much of the finished mastery 


Of the specific results of Mr. Hogarth’s studies, there j< 
no occasion to write here. Whoever is interested jp 
classical history will find them out for himself throug) 
the charming pages of this volume. For others it is per- 
haps enough to state that the Philip against whom 
Demosthenes thundered was not the man who arouse: 
these impassioned invectives of an angered partisan, nor 
the man who made possible the career of Alexander the 
Great. 

NEW ENGLAND WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR 
SEASONS. By William Whitman Bailey, Professor «/ 
Botany at Brown University. Providence: Preston «& 

. Rounds. 150 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Bailey has won a warm place in the hearts 
of readers of the Journal by his delightful bits of flowey 
study. Within two years he issued “Among Rhode Islan 
Wild Flowers,” which met a most hearty reception, any 
he has now enlarged the scope of his work to include 
New England. The characteristics and dominant flowers 
of the months are sketched in broad lines, rendering 
identification easy. The flowers of the White and Green 
mountains—our Alpine flora—receive separate treatment, 
as do also the flowers of the seaside. 

Professor Bailey has retained the nomenclature of the 
last edition of Gray’s ‘““Manual of the Northern States.”’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By William B, 
Scott, Professor of Geology in Princeton University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 573 pp. Price, 
$1.90. 

The author not only ‘‘attempted to write an introdwe- 
tory work dealing principally with American geology on 
the lines of Sir Archibald Geikie’s excellent little ‘Class- 
book,’”’ but he succeeded in making one of the best 
books of its kind we have examined. He apologizes for 
his failure to make it as small as the “Class-book,”’ but it 
is not too large. It is increased somewhat by a larger size 
of type and numerous beautiful illustrations, and the vol- 
ume, as it appears, reflects much credit also upon its pub- 
lishers. The book is admirably adapted both to students 
who desire to pursue the subject exhaustively, and also 
to those who wish to obtain an outline of the methods 
and principal results of this interesting and important 
science. It is not claimed as positive authority upon all 
points, upon which students and teachers can rely with 
implied confidence, for no one has the right to expect that 
anv text-book upon a science which has so many open 
questions as geology has revealed the whole truth ani 
settled all disputed questions. Evidence and opinions 
should be weighed, probabilities balanced, and judgment 
suspended, when the testimony is insufficient to justify a 
decision. The author has so arranged the subjects that 
the study may be taken up systematically at any season 
of the year. For instance, if the course of study be com- 
menced in the autumn, the chapters on surface agencies, 
or the structural part, should be taken up first. Which 
of these should first engage attention depends upon thie 
opportunity for out-door work and excursions. In this 
study work in the field is of greatimportance. Object les- 
sons are indispensable to a perfect knowledge of the sul- 
ject. If it is impracticable for the teacher to take his 
class into the field, the author urges him to impress upon 
the minds of his students the importance of testing what 
they read, by what they can see, at the first opportunity. 
A valuable appendix in two parts and a full index are 
added. This text-book cannot fail to find a welconie 
place in many schoolrooms. 


7. General William Haynes Lytle. 
8. Livingstone which characterizes his work is the result of that “life of oe A: 
: an exploring scholar,” which he offers as an apology for D. C. Heath & Co. issue, in their e anguage Se- 
9. Oxen were used as a medium of exchange betw his shor i i i edit 
| : xchange between his shortcomings. He has studied his materials not only — ries, ‘‘Kopniderstrake 120,’ Moses and Herder, edited by B. 
; nations. in books, but in the monuments, and in their native setting. Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. Price, 30 cents. 
| Summer Course Pennsylvania Summer School The Cotuit Cottages ’ 
Of French and Romance languages. Tenth tube HUNTINGDON PA. 
i session ; four weeks ; begins July 14th e 2 to 30. lire nnual Session. Twenty Courses. Offers unsurpassed opportunities for 
professional study. A cool retreat on the banks of i i A SUMMER SCHOOL 
4 : Maison francaise of Vermont! Boarding and tuition remarkably low. For OF 
cademy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 7. W. DEATRICK, Kutztown, PA 
or JOSEPH 8. WALTON, ErciLpoun, PA. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
The Summer Quarter DI 
n OF M ARTHA S VI N EYAR D The Oldest and the Broadest During the Summer of 1897 instruction in al! tle 
The Un iversit f Chi subjects necessary for admission to the best colleges GC 
y 0 cago The Largest and the Best. Su E I and scientific schools will be given at Corurr, Mas- 
M M sachusetts, under the direction of Principal Charles 
Thi ng psc sp Tw TiET. R NSTITUTE E. Fish. The courses of instruction are for the 1 
: This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- EN Vy benefit of four classes of lents : 
and is divided into two terms of six weeks UAL SESSION. 1 Candidates conditions at GE 
Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction ac waning 2607 the entrance examinations. 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors METHODS.—Three Weeks. 28 Iustractors. 2. Candidates who have postponed examinations Jo 
d Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, ‘ F ORATORY. Four Weeks. Faculty of until September. 
and Museums of the University will be open. IS ACADENIC DEPARTMENTS. _F y Emerson College of Oratory 3. Students in Secondary Schools who, by reas0! 
} ixpenses, including tuition, for a term of six ‘ ‘ . . ourand Five Weeke.24 Instructors. of illness or other cause, have deficiencies '° LA 
; weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry *hysi make up | 
For circulars and information, address large AUDITORIUM. ow La atory emistry and Physics. A new Schools who wish to 
The University of Chicago, The Sanieeiatae, tating New Plan of Management for Cate. anticipate studies and save time in the prepari0on a 
CHICAGO, ILL. SCHOOL for from 4) states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST SUMMER for college. 
ae eee __"__| to the outlines of work in all depattinente: aye for SIXTY-FOUR, PAGK circular, giving full information in regard Cireulars sent on application to 1 
rates. board, Sc. 8, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, \ 
W. A. MOW Preside WwW SCHOO! 
WRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 
EASTON, PA. un mm Ss 
i Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Sci a 1 O Ss Cc ? 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem. OO u er ourse 
nm begins September 16th. 
For Catalogues address The Registrar. AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, , 
SSIPEE VALLEY Thirteenth Annual Session, Circulars free to all applicants 
Instruction will be given during June and 
ARM HOUSE eS eae eee : Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager by members of the regular instructing staff 0! 
ist to Now. ti boarders June lemistry, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics ('e i 
| summer outing mer Course 1n Langua es laboratory), French, German, 
Excellent drives ; mroyment of ni Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechan 
pure Spring water llities, and SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO TEA CHERS Drawing and Shopwork. 
jection Terms, $4.50 and Ob Send for full particulars and circulars: BERLITZ & ity Although designed primarily to meet the neces 
early, References week. CRLITZ & CO., 1122 BRoapway, New York. students already in the Institute, these courses 
L. H. SMALL, Ea. Limington, THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES offer special advantages to 
HEN cor Asbury Park, N. J. =: TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDEN!> 
corresponding with advertisers please | PMPORTANT : é é Eureka Springs, Ark. intending to apply for advanced standing in 
re “Journal of Education.” | SES PANT. — Before deciding what books you want for next school yes , i : tember. Circulars giving detailed information © 
alogue and sample pages Ol year, don’t fail to ; 
ample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. ask for complete cat- | be mailed free on application. 
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NEW SCHOOL TEXT 


ARITHMETIC 
Public School Arithmetic 


By J. A. McLettan, President of Ontario Normal College, and A. F. 
AMES, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, IIl. 


Fust Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 
ALGEBRA 
Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra 


Second American Edition. Revised by Frank L. SEVENOAK. 16mo, 
half leather, $1.10, net. : 


BOTANY 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany 
By Wo. A. SETCHELL, Professor of Botany in the University of California, 
formerly instructor in Yale University. Cloth, 16mo, go cents, net. 


“ Botany with many other of the sciences must be more readily taught by the labora- 
tory method; and this book is the best of its kind that I have seen.” — HERBERT R. 
MORLEY, Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 


DRAWING 
Elementary Drawing 


A Series of Practical Papers for Beginners. Written and illustrated 
by Moore Price, 75 cents, net. 


ENGLiSH 
English Literature 


By Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Revised throughout and greatly en- 
larged. Cloth, 16mo, go cents, net. 


‘*I think it is just what we have been needing—a concise résumé of the subject. The 
book has already been placed in the hands of our English classes.” — Prof. W. Hype 
APPLETON, Swarthmore College. 


Elements of Grammar 


By GeorGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion in Columbia University. 
Nearly Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


A First Book in Writing English 


By Epwin Heresert Lewis, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in 
Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. Author of ‘“ The 
History of the English Paragraph.” 


GEOLOGY 


Elementary Geology 
By Ratpu S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography in the Cornell University. Crown 8vo, half 
leather, pp. xxx and 499. Price, $1.40, net. 


HISTORY 


American History Told by Contemporaries 
Edited by ALBert BusHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. 
Vol. I. Era of Colonization. (1492-1689.) Ready in May. 
Vol. II. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) Ready in 1897. 
Vol. III. National Expansion. (17831845.) Preparation, 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896.) /n Preparation. 
The Set of Four Volumes, $7.00. 
Each Volume Sold Separately, Price, $2.00. /n Preparation. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


First Book of Physical Geography 
By Ravpu S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Author of “Dynamic Geology,” 
‘““Elementary Physical Geography,” etc. Price, $1.10, net. 


This book will consist of about 350 pages, fully illustrated, in which the general sub- 
ject of physical geography will be treated from as simple a standpoint as possible. 
The effort will be to treat every subject without assuming any knowledge that students 
in the last year of the grammar or the first year of the high school should not have 
obtained. It will be still less advanced than the “ Elementary Physical Geography,” 
but will be characterized by some of the features which have especially recommended 
this to the schools. ; 


Just ready. 
PHYSICS 
The Outlines of Physics 


An Elementary Text Book. By Epwarp L. NicuHo_s, Professor of Physics 
in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi and 452. $1.40, net. 


“The work is a valuable contribution to the text-books of physics. I am very much 
pleased with the manner and method of treatment and also the mechanical execution.” 
— Prof. J. W. Gore, University of North Carolina. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Physiology for Beginners 
By MicwaeLt Fosrer, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Lewis E. SHore, M.A., M.D. With 
full illustrations. New edition, 16mo, cloth, pp. 252. Price, 


Send for Specimen Pages. 


Nearly Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


75 cents, net. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Writers. 


ADDISON.—Selections from the Spectator.” Edited by SOUTHEY.—Life of Nelson. 
K. DEIGHTON. 40 cents. LAN. 16mo. 60 cents. 
BACON.—Essays. By F. G. SeLpy, M.A. 60 cents. 

Advancement of Learning.— Book I. By the Same 40 
cents. Book II 4ocents. 

BURKE.— Reflections on the French Revolution. Edited | ppNynNySON.— Selections. 
by F. G. M.A. §$t.00. 

Speech on American Taxation; Speech on Conciliation 
with America; and Letter tothe Sheriffs of Bristol. Ed ted 
by F. G. SELBy, M.A. 70 cents. 

COWPER’S LETTERS. Edited by T. Wenn, M.A. 40 
cents. 

DRYDEN.— Select Satires. Edited by CHuRTON COLLINS, 
40 cents. 

GOLDSMITH.— The Traveler and the Deserted Village. 
Edited by ARTHUR BARRETT. 40 cents. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 
60 cents. 

GRAY.— Poems. Edited by JoHN BrapsHaw, LL.D. 40 
cents, cents. 
JOHNSON.—Lives of the Poets: Milton. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 40 cents. | 
LAMB.— Essays of Elia. Edited by HALLWARD and HILL 
50 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE.—Select Plays. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
40 cents each volume. 

The Tempest. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

lhe Merchant of Venice. 


40 cents. 


40 cents. 
Essay on Warren Hastings. 


Richard II. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


| 
| 
Cymbeline. | 
| MILTON.—Paradise Lost. 


lwelfth Night. Hamlet. 
The Winter's Tale. Coriolanus. | III and IV by the same Editor, each 35 cents. 
Komeo and Juliet. King John. | Comus. Edited by WILLIAM Bett, M.A. 40 cents. 


Anthony and Cleopatra. 


Henry [V. Part I. 
King Lear. 


Henry IV, Part II. 


Henry V. As You 
lulius H the Eighth. | ye 
Richard III. by C. H. | Samson Agonistes. Edited 
thello. TAWNEY. 4o cents. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 


66 Fifth Avenue The Auditorium 


SPENSER.— The Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by H. 
M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 50 cents. 


and W. T. Wess, M.A. 60 cents. 
Aylmer’s Field. Edited by W. T. Wenn, M.A. 40 cents. | 
The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. Edited 

by F. J. Rowe, M.A. 40 cents. | 
Enoch Arden. Edited by W. T. WEzB, M.A. 40 cents. 
The Princess. Edited by F. M. WALLACE. 75 cents. 
Gareth and Lynette. Edited by G. C. MacauLay, M.A 


The Marriage of Geraint; Geraint and Enid. Edited by 
G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 40 cents. 
The Holy Grail. Edited by G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 40 | 


Lancelot and Elaine. Edited by F. J. Rowr, M.A. 40 cents. 
Guinevere. Edited by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 40 cents. 


MACAULAY’S Essay on Clive. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 


Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, etc. 
Edited by WILLIAM BELL, M.A. 40 cents. 


Cloth. 


Edited by MICHAEL MAcMIL- ; SCOTT.—Marmion. Edited by MicHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 
60 cents. 
Rokeby. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 60 cents. 
| The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos I-III and 1V-VI. 
\ Edited by G. H. Sruart, M.A. Each 40 cents. 
Edited by F. J. Rows, M.A,, | 
| The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. H. Sruart, M.A. 
40 cents. 


With Introductions and Notes. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

_ARNOLD.—Poems. By MarrHew ARNOLD, Selected and 
Edited by G. C, MACAULAY. 50 cents. 

COVERLEY Papers from the Spectator. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 40 cents. 

| COWPER’S Shorter Poems. Edited by W. T. Wess, M.A, 

60 cents. 

ELLIS.—Chosen English. Selections from Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Scott. Prepared with short Biogra- 
phies and Notes for the Use of Schools by A. ELtts, B.A. 
50 cents. 

MALORY.—Le Morte D’Arthur, Selections from. Edited 


Edited by thesame. 40 cents. with Glossary by A. T. MARTIN, M.A. 50 cents. 


Essay on Addison. Edited by J. W. HALEs. /n preparation. MILTON’S Tractate on Education. Edited by Professor 


Books I and II. Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. 40 cents. 
Together 40 cents. Books | popg.—Essay on Man. Epistles I-IV. Edited by E. E. 
Morris, M.A. 40 cents. 
Essay on Criticism. Edited by JoHN C. CoLLins, M.A. 
50 cents. 
SPENSER.—Spenser Shepheard’s Calendar. Containing 
Twelve Eclogues proportionable to the twelve months. 


by H. M. Percivar, M.A. 
Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., M.A. 40 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Building 319—323 Sansome Street 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 


June 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Blue Mountain, Md. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 28--30: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 29 to July 2: Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Waco, Tex. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 29—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 
June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educu- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 30--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S. C. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 8, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, G. R. 
Colton, Ferris summer school, May 
24 to July 5, Big Rapids, W. N. Ferris. 

Nova Scotia—Summer school of science, 
July 7--22, Yarmouth, J. D. Seaman, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A successful exhibition of objects suited 
for school decoration has recently been 
held in Manchester by the Historic Art 
Club. Several Boston firms made ex- 
hibits, and many pictures and casts were 


‘“CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
INSLOW’S /OTHING SYRUP should always 
children teething. It soothes the child, 
guins, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
nd is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 25 cts.a bottle, 


purchased for the schools of the city. 

The new high school building in Man- 
chester is nearing completion. It is a 
thoroughly modern structure, containing 
the most approved system of heating and 
ventilating, electric clocks, telephones, 
and sanitary arrangements. ‘The building 
will be dedicated September 10, Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth will deliver the 
address, and a chorus from the high 
school furnish music. 

At the teachers’ institute held at Keene, 
Principal L. S. Hastings of Nashua high 
school spoke on “The Art of Questioning.” 

A teachers’ institute was held at 
Nashua, recently, with 300 teachers present. 

Three years ago the New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers was 
successfully organized by Principal E. E. 
French of McGaw Institute, and the first 
meeting was held at Tilton in May, ’95. 
The third annual meeting will be held at 
the same place May 28--29, when an espe- 
cially strong programme will be pre- 
sented. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Ina recent lecture before the 
Twentieth Century Club, Dr. William T. 
Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, 
spoke on the “Use of Statistics in Settling 
Social Question.” He declared that if 
Henry George had studied statistics now 
at hand, he could never have written his 
book, ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 

Regular public meeting of the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers, 
uncer the uwuspices of the committee on 
music, will be held at the hall of the Eng- 
ish high school May 22, 1897. An attrac- 
tive programme has been published. The 
sessions will be from 9 to 12.50 a.m., and 
from 2.30 to 5 p. m. 

MILTON. Elmer L. Meade of Natick 
has been elected principal of the high 
school, in place of Hiram W. Tuell at a 
salary of $2,100. Mr. Tuell has beeu_prin- 
cipal nineteen years. 

The school board voted, at their last 
meeting, to request the city council to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 to be expended by said 
committee for additional schools. Also 
voted that the mayor be requested to ask 
the city council to furnish the sum of 
$300,000 to be expended, during the sum- 
mer vacation, in improvements of build- 
ings and better means of escape in case of 
fire. They also voted to grant the use of 
certain schoolrooms, where it could be 
done without dismissing the pupils, for 
election purposes, at the next state elec- 
tion, November 2. Isaac F. Paul, late 
president of the board, brought in a reso- 
lution which was designed as an official 
token of respect to the memory of Captain 
Paget, military instructor in the public 
schools. The resolution was adopted. A 
letter was filed from the mayor, enclosing 
one from City Auditor Dodge, stating that 
there remains the sum of $12,000 only, to 
be expended for school purposes. 

Malden has joined the list of cities that 
will not allow a woman to marry and con- 
tinue teaching. 

At an adjourned meeting of the joint 
school committees of the towns of Sand- 
wich, Bourne, and Mashpee, held at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, B. J. Tice of Sheifield)§ was 
chosen superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing year, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Principal Marcus D. White of the New 
Britain normal school addressed the 
teachers and the parents at Lakeville Fri- 
day evening, May 14. Subject: “The 
True Function of the Publie School.” 

Miss Hanna of the Taconie school for 
girls at Lakeville has just returned from 
Chicago, where she attended the congress 
of child study. <A report of this congress 


When Baby 
comes he is a 
king, unless it’s 
a girl; then she 
is a queen; but 
some kings and 
queens are the 
unhappiest of 
mortals. How 
will it be with 
Baby? To make 

4 life happy and 
successful the 
mother ought to 
endow this little 
sovereign with a 
cheérful mind 
and sturdy, ro- 
bust constitution. 


But she cannot fulfill 
this maternal obliga- 


y tion unless her own 
health is at its best 
when the infant monarch arrives. 

Prospective mothers are wonderfully 
strengthened and maintained in body 
and mind by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. Taken as early as possible 
during the expectant time it imparts 
health and vigor to the entire system and 
elastic power and endurance to the deli- 
cate organism specially concerned. It 
shortens confinement; frees delivery 
from all danger and from most of its 
pain; gives recuperative energy to the 
mother and insures a healthy supply of 
nourishment for the child. _ 

Any special weakness or disease of the 
feminine organism is completely cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
is the only medicine for woman prepared 
by a regularly graduated and experienced 
physician and specialist. 

Mrs. Roscoe Vanover, of Robinson Creek, Pike 
Co., Ky., writes: ‘‘I wish to express my thanks 
to you for the good I have received from your 
‘Favorite Prescription.’ I have used it at differ- 
ent times for tlre last five years, and always with 
the most gratifying results. But the greatest 
good received from the ‘ Favorite Prescription * 
was about four months ago when my last baby 
was born. I was afflicted with ‘child-bed fever.’ 
Instead of sending after a doctor I used the ‘ Pre- 
scription’ and was cured. A lady friend of mine 
was similarly afflicted and sent after the doctor 
and took his remeaies and died. 1 am 27 vears 
old, weigh 147 pounds, the mother of five chilécen, 
and am enjoying the best of health.” 


will be given by Miss Hanna, who was the 
only Connecticut teacher present, at the 
next teachers’ meeting. 

At the annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which was held at 
Norwich May 7, Principal George A. Cald- 
well of Taftville presided. The speakers 
included A. B. Morrill, New Haven; Miss 
M.S. Hubbell, New Britain; J. T. Corlew, 
Stratford; G. A. Stuart, New Britain; 
Miss S. J. Walter, Willimantic; C. N. Ken- 
dall, New Haven; M. E. Jensen, W. W. 
Collins, and Dr. Anthony Peck of Norwich, 
These officers were elected: President, O. 
L.. Judd, Greenville; vice-presidents, S. A. 
Jacobs, Stafford Springs, and J. W. Me- 
Clellan, Norwich; executive committee, 
M. E. Jensen, Norwich; Miss S. J. Walter, 
Willimantic; Miss Lucy Hazen, Taftville. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


New York state leads the nation in the 
number of law students, having twenty- 
one per cent. of the whole number in the 
United States. Seventeen per cent. of all 
the medical students in the states are in 
New York. This report shows conclu- 
sively that New York leads in all that per- 
tains to professional education. She is 
serving more and more as a model in all 
parts of the United States, when efforts 
are made to advance the standard of ad- 
mission to professional life. 

About one-third of all the law schools in 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, Primary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
Reading, English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, ete. 


LAN 


Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences, Music, Ex pression, Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, ete. 

Over one hundred courses by seventy 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 

University of Chicago, ete. 


Chautanquas summer scdoots and cecrures, 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


GENERAL PROGRAM > 
of lecture courses by prominent special- 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. W. L. 
Bryan, Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
laylor, Prof. J. H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others. 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 
by Bishop C. GC. MeCabe, Miss Francis FE. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball- 
ington Booth, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, 
soloists and quartets under direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. > 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student. 


Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitation, co al society, vi: : 

Si , congenial society, varted interests. Special railw? 

rates for rs. From New York and return (good 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. a ealtersy 
Good board at low rates. Tuition fees very reasonable. Send for catalogue to.... 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Box 


GUO 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW Y 


the United States have declared for , 
three years’ course for the LL. B. degree. 
and in this third are included two-third: 
of the degree-conferring law schools «0; 
New York state. > 

The Champlain Valley Educations} 
Council met at Plattsburg April 9 and 10. 
and was largely attended. President 
R. Kneil, superintendent of public schoo|.« 
at Saratoga Springs, presided. Among 
subjects discussed were the following, eac}) 
topic having previously been assigned to , 
teacher: — 

How can we most effectively teach con- 
position without loading down the teachers 
with papers? How may regularity of at- 
tendance be secured? Is it practicable for 
one class jointly to be taught civics ani 
history? Best methods of teaching Gree\ 
and Latin prose. Are twenty recitations 
periods of prepared work—too much for the 
average pupil? Are we in favor of the 
proposed township law? School hygiene. 
How to beautify school surroundings. 
Why do not parents visit the schools? [s 
arithmetic receiving its due proportion of 
time? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WELLSBORO. Through the efforts of 
Professor Daniel Fleisher, principal of 
the public schools, an Anti-Cigarette 
League was formed among the boys a few 
months ago. The roll now contains the 
names of 160 members, who pledge them- 
selves to abstain from smoking cigarettes 
until they reach the age of twenty-one 
years, and to use their influence to induce 
other boys to break off the pernicious 
habit. 

The committee of gentlemen recently 
appointed to look after the suppression of 
the sale of cigarettes in this borough have 
been able to accomplish remarkable re- 
sults. All the dealers have cleaned out 
their entire stock of cigarettes to the com- 
mittee, and have agreed to go out of the 
business entirely. The committee paid 
the sum of $62.50 for all the cigarettes in 
town at wholesale prices. 

We doubt if there is another place of 
this size in the country where there is a 
voluntary and practical prohibition of the 
sale of this noxious article. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Professor Edmund I. James 
is getting to be as great a force in Chicago 
as he was in Philadelphia.——The new Il) 
R. Cameron school, H. L. Merrill, princi- 
pal, has opened with 500 pupils. This 
building is of pressed brick, cut stone, and 
terra cotta trimmings. It has eighteen 
rooms, and cost $69,000.——Margaret Don- 
nelly is made head assistant in the Ham- 
mond school, Luella V. Lite is to be 
principal of John M. Smyth school, and 
Edward C. Rosseter of the Garfield school. 
The school board is sorely perplexed 
over the probiem of a public school for 
the blind. An appropriation of $50,000 
was made for a building two years ago, but 
the board does not think it wise to build. 
——The proposition to have a commercial 
course in the high school has met with 
lively opposition.-——It seems to be settled 
that the school board cannot sue the city 
for interest money on the school fund. 
Lady Aberdeen’s address before the Chi- 
cago University was the “hit” of the sea 
son. Her theme was “The University an‘ 
Its Effect Upon the Home.’——The Chi- 
cago public high schools will graduate 
1,097 next June. The West Division wil! 
lead with 250, Hyde Park, 165, Englewood, 
120. There are nine others that will 
graduate from 25 to 95. ——The school 
board is to have new quarters.——Chicaav 
University registers for the winter quar- 
ter 1,131, which is an increase of thirty- 
six over '96, 102 over ’95, 283 over '94. 

The third annual congress for child 
study was held in this city the last week in 
April, Colonel F. W. Parker presiding. The 
speakers were Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, 
Louisville; Professor D. L. Kiehle, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. William ©. 
Krohn, University of Illinois; Dr. John 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 


‘Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting,directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists, 
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Dewey, University of Chicago; Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; Mrs. James L. Hughes, Toronto; 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; Miss Amalie 
Hofer and Mrs. Alice Putnam, Chicago. 


MINNESOTA. 

The State home and school for depend- 
ent and neglected children in Minnesota is 
a novelty. It is a part of the educational 
system of the state. Its work is not re- 
formatory and punitive, but formative 
and preventive rather. It shelters neg- 
lected children until good family homes 
can be found for them. The home feature 
is prominent throughout the institution. 
The children live in cottages, and are 
placed under the care of women who bear 
the close and intimate relation to them of 
mothers. They are carefully educated, 
under competent teachers, and when their 
school day is ended books, paper, music, 
flowers, sports—everything desirable for 
their improvement and enjoyment, is at 
their command. With such care and in- 
struction, and under such influence, these 
children soon find desirable and perma- 
nent homes. This school has been in 
operation ten years, and over 1,400 chil- 
dren have been cared for. The average 
time of each child at this institution has 
heen only ten months. With forty-four 
children the cost to the state was $178.44 
per capita, but with 982 childen, as in 
1895--96, the cose was only $41.13. This 
school is not only novel, but admirable in 
its design and work. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


Hon. Nathan B. Coy, ex-state superin- 
tendent of schools, has succeeded M. C, 
CGile as principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment of Colorado College. Mr. Coy was 
for ten years identified witu the depart- 
ment of the classics in the Denver high 
school; he is a graduate of Yale. He is 
me of the best school men in the New 
West. 


WYOMING. 


State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 


The State Teachers’ Association was not 
held April 1--2, because at that time the 
blizzard was raging, and all trains were 
abandoned. The session will not be held 
until December, °97. 

April 30th was Arbor Day in Wyoming. 

The annual school elections in the vari- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
School of (Deragogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, PH.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


Wanted; 


the services of an energetic teacher at every 
Teachers’ convention, Educational gather- 
ing, and Chautauquan assembly held this year, 
‘o solicit subscriptions to a long-established, 
lirst-class, literary weekly. 


Large Commission. 


Splendid opportunity to MAKE MONEY. 
Address 
“SUBSCRIPTION DEPT,” 
P.O. Box §206, BosToN, MAss. 


School Teachers, 

Please give me your address and I will send 
you a copy of my new NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
Hy MN, the words and music of which are artistic- 
ally printed upon the American flag as a _back- 
fround. Have your school pay tribute to the old 
‘elerans, whose ranks are thinning fast.’’ The 
“one is a lesson in patriotism, and can be sung at a 
glance, J. EDMUND ESTES, 


: FALL RIVER, MAss. 
§ j afi Our catalogue S is sent free for 
clentl ic the lists books pertain- 

i 
should be had for ready reference 
by those desiring electrical, med- 
‘ie, and technical books, which we sell to every- 
body at wholesale prices. 


2 k ng toall the sciences. A copy 
0 S ical, engineering, scientific, min- 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 


ous school districts of the state were held 
May 3rd. 

The graduating classes at the State Uni- 
versity and the Cheyenne high school will 
be the largest in the history of the two 
schools. 

Dr. James E. Russell of the Colorado 
University was a recent visitor in Chey- 
enne, and delivered a very interesting lec- 
ture. 

The Cheyenne high school has been ex- 
amined and placed on the accredited list of 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Colorado Uni- 
versities, and Vassar College. 

The schools in Uinta and Sweetwater 
counties have closed for lack of funds. 

The public school income from the ren- 
tal of state land this year is about $10,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A bul has just been passed without a 
dissenting vote by both houses of the leg- 
islature, and signed by the governor, who 
graduated from the University, which pro- 
vides for doubling the fixed tax of one cent 
upon each hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation, which will add $120,000 to its 
annual income, 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst of San Francisco 
has given $1,200,000, and other persons 
whose names are not yet announced have 
promised gifts increasing this sum _ to 
nearly $5,000,000, to erect new buildings 
for the institution. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, E. TWITMYER, Seattle. 

Professor Charles Weatherby, recently 
of Franklin, is now in charge of the Gov- 
ernment reform school at Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Dr, Mark Harrington, at a recent meeting 
of the board of regents, tendered his resig- 
nation as president of the State Univer- 
sity. Professor W. F. Edwards, dean of 
the facuity and head of the department of 
physics, has been appointed Dr. Harring- 
ton’s temporary successor. Dr. Harring- 
ton, for years a member of the faculty at 
the University of Michigan, and later chief 
of the weather bureau under President 
Harrison, is a man of wide experience and 
of scholarly attainments and instincts. 

The appropriations allowed by the legis- 
lature for the maintenance of the state 
normal schools at New Whatcom and 
Cheney for the next two years were vetoed 
by Governor Rogers, the governor believ- 
ing one normal school to be sufficient to 
meet all demands in a state. The citizens 
of New Whatcom and Cheney are greatly 
agitated over this action of the governor. 

Our new school laws, as recently codified 
and amended by State Superintendent 
Browne, assisted by a legislative commit- 
tee, and passed as a general bill by the 
legislature, seem to meet with the general 
approval of educators throughout the 
state. The correction and grading of all 
teachers’ examination papers at the office 
of the state superintendent, requiring 
women to register at school elections, and 
the readjustment of the apportionment of 
taxes are some of the important changes 
in the law. 

State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIRBALS, Salt Lake City. 

The trustees of Salt Lake College, Salt 
Lake City, have elected Rev. W. S. Hunt 
of Park City to succeed Rey. Henry K. 
Warren as president of the college. Presi- 
dent Hunt is a man of sterling worth, and 
will bring to the institution energy and 
scholarship which will insure success. 

Active steps are to be taken at once by 
the board of education of Salt Lake City 
to secure the meeting of the National Edu- 
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cational Association for 1898 in this city. 
The president of the board and the super- 
intendent are a committee to work up the 
matter. This historic city would be a de- 
lightful place for such a meeting. 

Professor Malone, principal of the high 
school of Salt Lake City, has resigned, and 
has gone to Ohio to engage in business. 
He will return, however, to give the annual 
address at commencement, June 4th. 

On account of the lack of funds, the 
schools of Salt Lake City will close two 
weeks before the usual time. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


The biennial report of Stace Superin- 
tendent Jordan for 1895--96, just issued, 
shows that Arkansas has a school popula- 


tion of 456,736, of whom 123,645 are 
colored. 218,299 white and 78,276 colored 


children—about sixty-five per cent.—were 
enrolled in the public schools in the year 
1895--96. The amount paid to teachers 
was $1,054,364; total cost of the schools, 
$1,282,986. The total number of teachers 
was 6,396, of whom 1,425 were colored. 
About two-thirds of the teachers were 
men. Average salary of first-grade male 
teachers was $39.22; first-grade females, 
$53.87; second-grade males, $31.61; sec- 
ond-grade females, $29.21; third-grade 
males, $27.47; third-grade females, $25.64, 


TENNESSEE. 

James Parker has given the U. S. Grant 
University, Athens, $100,000, and the name 
will be changed to Parker College. 

The “girls” of the Old Nashville Female 
Academy, old ladies now, with gray hair 
und wearing spectacles, have recently had 
a reunion, a roll call, and a tea given com- 
plimentary to the former pupils of the late 
and honored principal, Mr. C. D. Elliott. 


ALABAMA. 

The sixteenth annual session of the Ala- 
bama State Teachers’ Association, Nathan 
B. Jones, president, was more largely at- 
tended and more interesting than any ses- 
sion for several years. The state was gen- 
erally represented by those engaged in all 
phases of educational work. The Round 
Tables, a new departure for the associa- 
tion, were especially interesting. It was 
decided to make these informal meetings 
of those engaged in similar line of work a 
permanent feature of the programme, 
The especial features were the welcome 
addresses of Superintendent J. H. Phillips, 
Ph. D., and Rev. J. A. Brochette. Dr. A. 
Mayo’s address on the subject, Na- 
tion Within a Nation; What Shall It Do 
to Be Saved?” was most heartily received. 
This venerable educator was the guest of 
the association, and the teachers were 
greatly helped and encouraged by his 
words of wisdom. The president’s annual 
address was a plea for a more hearty ex- 
tension of the common schools to the rural 
towns and districts. He showed by statis- 
tics that in Alabama, especially, the mass 
of the negro youth is yet unreached by the 
common school. Adjourned to meet the 
second Wednesday in April, 1898, at Mont- 
gomery. 


‘“‘How to Disinfect,’’ 


9 
66 Sanitas {an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec- 
Free. 


tious illness, sent free 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


Every one having the 
care of a house or an in- 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


stitution should have it. 
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— Two Very Popular Books. — ; 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
le OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


By A. Norron Fircnu, Esq. 


Cloth, 235 Pages. 
subjects. Sample pages free to teachers. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for our 140 page book, Tue Onrerm™ oF | 
pO Y Cause and Correction of Speech Defects, by (> 


These books are written in plain, simple language, and are entire 
struse and bewildering reasoning which characterizes the ordinary text-books on these 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


TTT 


DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS. 


An Introduction to 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 
By Myron T. BLy, Esq. 
Cloth, 200 Pages. 
ly free from the ab- 


Chicago, Til. 


op Strammentxc. A practical and scientific treatise on the 
onos Axnprew Lewis, whostammered for more than 20 


years. Sent FKEE witb full particulars 
regarding treatment. Answer at once, 
inclosing 6 cents to cover postage, and 
you will receive in addition to the _ 
a beautiful Souvenir containing 25 illus- 
trations and half-tone engravings in- 
teresting to every Stammerer, Address 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAN- 
MERERS, Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We wish to engage a few teachers for special work 
during the summer months. We will pay #60 per 
month for three months. Those interested should 

ke application at once. ‘ 
ZIFGLER CO., Levant St., Philadelphia. 


Teachers C ti A 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


MILWAUKEE 


And Return 


Half Rates 


plus $2.00 membership fee, 


VIA THE 


Lake Shore 


Michigan Southern Ry. 
Through Sleeping Cars 


From Boston, New York, and all points 
along the New YorK CENTRAL and BosTON 
& ALBANY roads, via this route to Chicago, 
without change. 

Holders of tickets over the L. S. & M. S. 
Ry. will be permitted to stop over and visit 
the famous Chautauqua Assembly at 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


ON THE RETURN TRIP. 


Send for our new folder, and copy of 
Lake Chautauqua book, to 
A. J. SMITH, 
Po CLEVELAND, O. 


A RECEPTION TO TEACHERS. 


On Friday evening, May 7, the Church 
of the Disciples, in Boston, did itself the 
honor to tender a reception to fifty-two 
teachers, now in the public school service, 
who are members of its congregation. 
Forty-five or more responded to the in- 
vitation, each one wearing as a badgea 
simple flower—a pink—supplied by the 
committee of arrangements. The pastor, 
Rev. C. G. Ames, presided and welcomed 
the guests with a few words, expressing 
the vital relation between the church and 
the school, or religion and education. 
Miss Maria Baldwin, principal of the 
Agassiz school in Cambridge, responded 
for the teachers in a neat speech, charged 
with fine and self-respecting feeling. Mr. 
Ames then read a list of the invited, and 
presented Miss Lucretia M. Peabody, who 
paid a handsome tribute to the memory of 
Miss Abby May and Miss. Lucretia 
Crocker, two of the disciples, who were 
long and honorably associated with her- 
self in official service of the Boston 
schools. 

E. P. Seaver, superintendent of Boston 
schools, S. T. Dutton, the Brookline super- 
intendent, F. A. Hill, secretary of the state 
board of education, and Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames of the city school committee fol- 
lowed with short and spirited addresses, 
after which light refreshments were 
handed around, while the noble senti- 
ments of the speakers were re-echoed, and 
conversation flowed freely in an atmo- 
sphere sweetened by soft music and the 
fragrance of flowers. By a strange inad- 
vertence, no mention was made of the 
name of Mary Hemenway, most distin- 
guished of all those who have worshipped 
in this church for her beneficent service 
to the cause of public education. 


HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL. 


By NELLIE GREENWAY. This book of 128 pages gives 
hints and helps to all who wish to be beautiful. Over 
one hundred valuable recipes. Mailed to any address, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25c. in stamps. Address 
J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 60 Rose St., New York. 


EW OCTAVO CHORUSES, 
N Piano Accompaniment: 


OUR SCHOOL BOYS. 
OUR SCHOOL GIRLS. . 
Each, 10 cents, by mail. 


Published by N. B. SARGENT, West Boxford, Mass. 


Wellesley School for Boys. 
Information furnished by the Principal, 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


wishing to qualify themselves for 
ALL TEACHERS best positions should write for 


Announcement of the Central University Corre- 
spondence School, giving a course of home study 
leading to Degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PROGRAMME FOR THE N. E. A. 


Meeting in Milwaukee July 6--9. Hon. 
Charles A. Skinner, Albany, president. 

General Sessions.—Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., pastor of Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, and editor of the Outlook. Sub- 
ject—The Democracy of Learning. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Subject—Education of the Deaf. 

Superintendent James M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City, Mo. Subject—Shall Ameri- 
can History Be Taught in Cross-Sections 
or in Parallels? 

Superintendent Newton C. Dougherty, 
ex-president N. E. A., Peoria, Ill. Sub- 
ject—(To be announced). 

Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse, 
Omaha, Neb. Subject—Is the Heart c* 
This People Changed Toward the Schools? 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Topeka, Kan. 
Subject—Tom and His Teacher. 

Professor Richard G. Boone, Ypsilanti 
normal school, Michigan. Subject—Lines 
of Growth in Matgsiring. 

Miss Estelle Reel, state superintendent 
of public instruction of Wyoming. Sub- 
ject—(To be announced). 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull house, Chicago. 
Subject—(To be announced). 

A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. Subject—Educational 
Leadership. 

Professor James M. Green, principal 
state normal school, Trenton, N. J. Sub- 
ject—Data of Method. 

Edwin A. Alderman, president University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Subject— 
The Christian State. 

Orson T. Corson, state commissioner of 
common schools, Ohio. Subject—Extreme 
in Education. 

President William R. Harper, Chicago 
University. Subject—Waste in Education. 

Gilman H. Tucker of New York. Sub- 
ject—Education from a Publisher’s Stand- 
point. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin of Chicago. 
Subject—The Co-operation of Women’s 
Clubs in the State and Public Schools. 

Clinton Scollard, Clinton, N. Y. Poem, 
subject—The March of the Ideal. 

President James H. Canfield, Ohio State 
University. Subject—Winners of Men. 

Professor James L. Hughes, inspector, 
Toronto, Canada. Subject—(To be an- 
nounced). 

Superintendent James A. Foshay, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Subject—(To an- 
nounced). 

The Needs of Rural Schools will be dis- 
cussed in their various phases by Hon. 
Henry Sabin, chairman of the Committee 
of Twelve on rural schools, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Iowa; 
Hon. William T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education; Dr. D. L. 
Kiehle of the University of Minnesota; Dr. 
B. A. Hinsdale of the University of Michi- 
gan 

In case the special session of congress 
does not prevent, it is hoped that Presi- 
dent McKinley will be present and deliver 


an address. 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMMES. 


Kindergarten Education.—Miss Caroline 
T. Haven, president, New York City; Miss 
Ella C. Elder, vice-president, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Mrs. M. J. B. Wylie, secretary, Buffalo, 

Subject—Child Study in relation to the 
Kindergarten.—Child Study and the Kin- 
dergarten, by Dr. John Dewey, Chicago 
University. Has the Child Study Move- 
ment Any Help for the Kindergartner? by 
Miss Anna E. Bryan, Chicago Free Kinder- 
garten Association. How Froebel Antici- 


' pated the Child-Study Movement, by Miss 


Geraldine O’Grady, Philadelphia normal 
school. Direct and Indirect Results of 
Child Study in Kindergarten Practice, by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston. Methods of 
Child Study in the Kindergarten, by Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill, kindergarten supervisor 
New York City public schools. 
Subject—Public School Kindergartens.— 
The Place of the Kindergarten in the Pub- 
lic School, by Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, 


CATARRH 


A Climatic 
Affection 


Nothing but a local rem 
edy or change of climate 
will cure it. 

Get awell-kKnowa 
maceutical rem» ly, 


Ely's Cream Balm. 


It is quickly Absorbed. 
Gives Rehef at once, 
Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages. 

Allays Inflammation. COLD l 
Heals and Protects the N HE 
Membrane. Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
No ¢ ocaine. No Mercury, No Injurious drugs. Full 
Size, 50c.; Trial Size, 10¢,; at Druggists or by mail. 
©} ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


Newark, N. J. Kindergarten Work and 
Principles in the School, by Miss Kather- 
ine Beebe, Evanston, Ill. Ideals to Be 
Realized by the Kindergarten Supervisor, 
by Miss Mary C. McCulloch, kindergarten 
supervisor St. Louis public schools. 

Elementary Education.—Miss Sarah C. 
Brooks, president, St. Paul, Minn.; E. B. 
Cox, vice-president, Xenia, O.; Miss Ida C. 
Bender, secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elementary Number, by John H. Tear. 
Paper read by Henry Cox, principal Froe- 
bel school, Chieago. Imagination in Arith- 
metic, by Superintendent Frank Hall, 
Waukegan, Ill, Professor F. S. Manney, 
Chicago University. Elementary Mathe- 
matics and Education, by Assistant Super- 
intendent W. W. Speer, city schools, Chi- 
cago, lll. Arithmetic—What to Teach and 
What to Leave Out, by Dr. William M. 
Giffin, Chicago normal school, Superin- 
tendent C. E. Meleney, New York City. 

Secondary Education.—C. H. Thurber, 
president, Morgan Park, Ill; Frank L. 
Fosdick, vice-president, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Miss Ida B. Haslup, secretary, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Principals’ Round Tables.—Conducted 
by Principal F. L. Bliss, Detroit high 
school. Is It Desirable and Possible by 
Better Correlation of Studies and Closer 
Articulation Between the Grammar and 
High Schools to Fit Students for College 
at Sixteen or Seventeen Years of Age? 
Oscar D. Robinson, principal of the Al- 
bany, N. Y., high school, J. Remsen 
Bishop, principal of the Walnut Hills high 
school, Cincinnati, O. What Effect Has 
the Study of Algebra and Geometry in the 
Highest Grammar Grades upon the Work 
Done in the High School? W. H. Smiley, 
principal high school, Denver, Colo.; O. S. 
Westcott, principal Chicago North Divi- 
sion high school. How Much WorkShould 
Be Required of Teachers? E. W. Coy, 
principal Hughes high school, Cincinnati. 
Should the High School Principal Be Given 
a Voice in Selecting His Assistants? J. G. 
Wight, principal girls’ high school, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Joint Meeting of the Department of 
Higher Education and the Department of 
Secondary Education.—-President Joseph 
Swain of the University of Indiana pre- 
siding. Report of the Joint Committee of 
the Department of Higher Education and 
the Department of Secondary Education 
on College Entrance Requirements. A. F. 
Nightingale, superintendent of Chicago 
high schools, chairman, Discussion, by 
President J. G. Schurman, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Principal John Tetlow, girls’ high 
school, Boston, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Columbia University, New York. 

Round Table Conferences in Latin, 
Greek, History, English, Science.—Round 
Table in Latin and Greek. Leader, Albert 
Leonard, principal high school, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Are Not College Entrance Re- 
quirements Pitched too High? William 
C. Collar, head master Roxbury Latin 
school, Roxbury, Mass. Is There Any 
Better Test of Power and Proficiency in 
nglish Than a_ Two-fold Translation? 
Wilson Farrand, principal Newark Acad- 
emy. Is Is Time for Greek Composition to 
Be Discontinued in Preparatory Schools? 
Round ‘Table History. Leader, 
C. W. French, principal of Hyde 
Park high school, Chicago, Il. 


* Source Study Method of Teaching History 


in High Schools. Professor H. W. Cald- 
well, University of Nebraska. Round 
Table in English. Leader, Miss Harriet 
L.. Keeler, high school, Cleveland, O. Are 
Secondary Schools Getting the Best Re- 
sults from Present Methods in English and 
Composition? George B. Aiton, state in- 
spector of high schools, Minnesota. Round 
Table—The High School as a Social Fac- 
tor. Leader, Fred W. Atkinson, principal 
of high school, Springfield, Mass. High 
School Extension. F. A. Manny, assistant 
in pedagogy, University of Chicago. 
Round Table in NaturalSciences. Labora- 
tory Work in Physiography. Professor 
Robert H. Cornish, the Morgan Park 
Academy. The Microscope in the High 
Schools. Professor C. E. Bessey, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Music Education.—F. E. Howard, presi- 
dent, Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss J. Etta 
Crane, vice-president, Potsdam, N. : 
C. W. Weeks, secretary, Ottawa, III. 

How Shall We Teach Rhythm? by Miss S. 
Lillian Byington, supervisor of music, 
Moline, Ill. The Relation of Eye and Ear 
Training to Sight Singing. High School 
Music, by Alfred Hallam, supervisor of 
music, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The Child 


Voice, A. L. Schaufiler, assistant superin- - 


tendent of schools, New York City. How 

May Musical Standards Be Established in 

Public School Music? by Herbert Griggs, 

supervisor of music, Denver, Colo. Re- 

port on School Songs, by Philip C. Hayden, 

supervisor of school music, Quincy, Ill. 
(Concluded in next Number. } 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Korea is a land of strange customs, 
some of which Professor Edward 8S. Morse 
describes in the May number of Appletons’ 


Popular Science Monthly. Hon. David A. 
Wells continues his papers on the “Princi- 
ples of Taxation.” There is an installment 
of ‘The Racial Geography of Europe,” by 
Professor William Z. Ripley. Franklin 
Smith contributes a second paper on ‘‘Re- 
versions in Modern Industrial Life.” Pro- 
fessor Victor C. Vaughan has a timely 
article telling the nature of ‘‘The Bubonic 
Plague,” the dreadful disease whose spread 
is alarming Western nations. ‘Highway 
Construction in Massachusetts” is de- 
scribed, with illustrations, by Charles L. 
Whittle. Professor Frederick Starr begins 
a series of papers on scientific societies 
with a history of ‘“‘The Davenport (Iowa) 
Academy of Natural Science,” giving por- 
traits of its leading spirits and other illus- 
trations. Professor E. W. Scripture tells 
something about the “Sources of the New 
Psychology.” ‘The Latent Vitality of 
Seeds” is discussed by M. C. de Candolle. 
M. Th. Flournoy writes on what he calls 
“Strange Personifications.’”’ There is a 
“Sketch of James Nasmyth,” the English 
engineer and astronomer, with a portrait. 
“Social Needs,” in the Editor’s Table, is an 
inquiry into ‘‘What the Higher Education 
is Doing for Society.’”’ Numerous minor 
matters find a place in the other depart- 
ments. Price, $5.00 a year, 50 cents a 
number. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


-——The Atlantic Monthly for May con- 
tains two articles on ‘‘The Problems of 
Rural New England”: Remote Vil- 


lage,’’ a sympathetic but critical picture of 
life where the changes of modern civiliza- 
tion are practically unknown, by Philip 
Morgan; IJ., “A Farming Town,” a study 
which shows the extent to which emigra- 
tion has taken place, the effect upon the 
people of changed theological beliefs, and 
the present position of the minister and 
the doctor, by Alvan F.. Sanborn, author of 
“Moody’s Lodging House,” etc.; “Real 
Utopias in the Arid West,” a description of 
two communities in the ‘‘great American 
desert,” by William KE. Smythe; ‘“Nan- 
sen’s Heroic Journey,” a description of the 
heroic endurance of the latest great Arctic 
explorer, by Professor N. S. Shaler of 
Harvard University; ‘‘Art in the Public 
Schools,” a statement of the fundamental 
conditions which govern the development 
of an artistic sense and appreciation as 
a part of popular education, by Mrs. Sarah 
W. Whitman; “The Ramparts of Port 
Royal,” an interesting short story of colo- 
nial times, by Charles G. D. Roberts; ‘““My 
Sixty Days in Greece,” the concluding 
paper of three, and what Greek life really 
teaches us, by B. L. Gildersleeve of the 
Johns Hopkins University; “The Death- 
less Diary,’ a kind of literature that is 
always piquant, interesting, and stimulat- 
ing, by Agnes Repplier; “The Juggler, 
X.,’’ a chapter in the story of life in the 
Tennessee mountains, by Charles Egbert 
Craddock; ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays, VII.,” 
Kansas and John Brown, by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘Notes of 
a Trip to Izumo,” a sympathetic study of 
the civilization in one of the great Japa- 
nese cities, by Lafcadio Hearn; Recent 
Books of Fiction; and Men and Letters. 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass. 


~The New England Magazine for May 
contains asurvey of the life of Daniel 
Cheater French, one of the foremost of 


American sculptors. “The Artist in 
Greenland” is the subject of a fascinating 
article by Russell W. Porter. Mr. Porter 
1s a student in the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology, and an artist of real ability 
and promise. Old Farmington is one of 
the most historic and beautiful of Con- 
necticut towns. Its beginnings were far 
back, and it has always had an important 
life. It has been famous for fifty years as 
the seat of Miss Sarah Porter’s school for 
young women. The present industrial 
tendencies in American education are in 
no way better illustrated than by the three 
great popular schools of technology which 
have come into existence in these very lat- 
est years—the Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, 
and the Armour Institute of Chicago. 
This magazine is doing a real service in 
giving to us a series of thorough and ad- 
mirable articles upon these three insti-. 
tutes. The article upon the Pratt Insti- 
tute, by Mr. Hopkins, who has now come 
to Boston to assume the direction of art 
instruction in the public schools, was a 
most valuable one, and in this number ap- 
pears the article upon “Armour Institute 
of Chicago,” by Clifford L. Snowden. 


“The Drexel Institute of Philadelphia” js 
to receive similar treatment later on. Th. 
number is rich in stories and in poetry — 
Miss Caroline Ticknor, Sam Walter ys 
Rev. Frederick B. Mott, and Rey. Joy 
White Chadwick being among the writers. 
Price, $3.00.a year; single copy, 25 cvnts 
Boston: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—In the May Review of Reviews the 
special and useful features are: An ae. 
count of “The Real Condition of Cuba To- 


day,” by Stephen Bonsal; a character 
sketch of M. Hanotaux, chancellor of the 
French republic, by Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin; a forecast of the “Great Sum- 
mer Gatherings of 1897” (illustrated), anq 
“The New Editor-in-Chief of the ‘Constj- 
tution,’”’ by Joel Chandler Harris (with 
portraits). The editorials in the depart- 
ment entitled “The Progress of the World,” 
the department of “Current History jn 
Caricature,” and the ‘Leading Articles of 
the Month” deal particularly with the war 
between Greece and Turkey and the whole 
Eastern question. The number is illus- 
trated with special reference to these 
topics. The portraits of prominence are 
of President David S. Jordan, Hon. Charles 
E. Hamlin, Hon. George E. Leighton, Dr, 
Andrew D. White, President James B. An- 
gell, Henry White, Alfred E. Buck, Charle- 
magne Tower, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Hon. W. S. Shallenberger, Hon. Benjamin 
Butterworth, Judge Willis Van Devanter, 
Hon. Thomas W. Cridler, J. L. Bristow, 
James Boyle, Senator William Lindsay, 
James B. Reynolds, Mayor Carter H. Har- 
rison, Alderman John M. Harlan, Mayor 
Gustav Tafel, Mayor Jones of Toledo, M. 
Theodore Delyannis, the late Dr. Von 
Stephan, and the late Senator Voorhees, 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, General Thad- 
deus S. Clarkson, Sebastian Cabot, and 
other illustrations. Terms, $2.50 a year; 
25 cents single copy. 13 Astor place, New 
York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of Geology for April-May; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Chicago. 

Kindergarten Magazine for May; terms, $2.0 4 
year. Chicago. 

The National Magazine for Ti terms, $1.00 a 
a year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co. 

rodey’s Magazine for May; terms, $1.00 a year, 
New York 

The New England Magazine for May; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Century Magazine for May; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

he Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for May; 
terms, $2.50a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The Month for May; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: The Critic Company. 

Werner’s Magazine for May; terms, $2.00 4 
year. New York. 

Outing for May; terms, $3.00a year. New York 
The Outing Company. 

The Sanitarian for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 


THE * MILTON BRADLEY CO.” STAX- 
DARD WATER COLORS. 


The Bradley System of Color Instruction 
is based on six spectrum standards, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. In 
this system colored papers and rotating 


color disks are the material by which the 
child is first made familiar with and 
taught to definitely name the yarious 
colors seen in nature and art. When that 
stage of instruction is reached which rf 
quires pigments and the brush, the change 
in methods is quite radical. Hence, 
seems very desirable that the transition 
be made assimple as possible for the 
pupil, and, with this object in view, the 
M. B. company colors have been prepared. 
In these paints the six Bradley standard 
colors are imitated as closely as is pr 
ticable in a child’s set of non-poisono's 
paints, and to them are added two dark 
grays, one a warm or red gray, and the 
other a cool or blue gray, which are used 
to make the shades, the “warm” for red, 
orange, and yellow, and the “cool” for the 
other three. The tints or light colors «™ 
secured with thinner washes. With these 
eight pigments the various colors require? 
in painting can be produced by combina- 
tions familiar to any pupil who has - 
ceived instruction according to the schens 
of color education involving the Bradley 
standard papers and the rotating disks 

In using these colors there is practical!) 
nothing new to learn, except the mami)'" 
lation of the new material, because ‘)' 
combinations necessary to produce the ! 
finite number of colors required are ©* 
actly such as have already become famil- 
iar, and there are no new names to ™ 
learned. Milton Bradley compi!): 
Springfield, Mass. 


All readers of the Journal should Ps 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white, See 4! 
vertisement on second cover page. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
The Literary History of the American Revolution... 
Theory of Physics.............. ‘ 
An Experiment in Education 
— Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers............ 


Natural Elementary 
TER VOI 10 WEBS 


The Working Principles of Political 
Studies in Indiana 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $3.00 
Phillips and Fisher. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.75 
1.60 
1 


... Ames. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
... Alling-Aber. « 25 
. Booth. A. D. F. Randolph Company, N.Y. .25 
Soulsby. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. —- 
Carpenter. American Book Company, N. Y. .60 
Kingsley. acmillan & Co.,N. Y. 4.00 
Wilson. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Matthews [Tr.} Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos. 6 00 
Dutton. Morse Company, Boston. .30 
Avery. Sheldon & Co., N.Y. 
. MacVane. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 1.05 
. Page. Whittaker & Ray Co., San Francisco— 


Rice & Hurst, Philadelphia. 


Dryer [Ed] Inland Pub. Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 1.25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

The Philistine, East Aurora, N. Y., has 
the faculty of saying sassy things in a 
good-natured way. It is fun without 
malice. The May issue seems fully up to 
the standard, with contributions by Wil- 
liam McIntosh, Adelaide Lund, Frank W. 
Noxon, and Arthur Lucas. Then Editor 
Hubbard disports himself in the Side 
Talks, taking a fling at everything and 
everybody. 

Seeds of the hardy Giant Morning-glory sold 
in California for 10 cts. each. Dr. W. C. Roby 
of Guanajuato, Mex,, mails for 10 cts., U.S. 
stamps, 20 seeds of this vine grown by him. It 
was 2 in. across at 7 months’ age, and bore 
some days 500 blooms, over four inches broad. 
Entire proceeds are for the benefit of the mis- 
sion hospital. 


SUMMER COOKING SCHOOL. 


A summer class for the study of house- 
hold economics will be held at 485 Tre- 
mont street, Boston. There will be two 
terms of three weeks, each entirely inde- 
pendent, though supplementary to each 
other. 

Three distinct courses are offered: One 
in practical cookery, one in general house- 
hold economics, and a lecture course. The 
price of all courses for one term will be 
$15; for a single course, $8. 

The first term will begin June 15th, and 
continue until July 3d. The second series 
will begin July 6th, and close July 24th. 
Rooms inthe vicinity may be secured 
through application at the Y. W. C. A., 40 
Berkeley street. 

These courses are not intended as a 
substitute for longer ones, but are planned 
to help those who wish to review or sup- 
plement previous training. 

It is impossible to arrange all details in 
advance, but the daily work will fill the 
forenoon as follows:— 

Practical Cookery, 8.30 a. m. (a) New 
England Kitchen. (b) Miss Barrows. 

Chemistry of Cleaning, 10 a. m. Miss 
Elliott. 

Lectures, followed by a quiz, by Mrs. 
Richards, Mrs. Norton, and others at 11 
a. m, 

The three lectures by Mrs. Richards 
will be devoted to the general subject of 
nutrition, 

The reference library at the rooms may 
be used by the pupils. 

The New England Kitchen, where the 
lunches are prepared for the Boston high 
schools, furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the preparation of food in 
large quantities. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO. 
J. M. Sehryrer is appointed general pas- 
senger agent of Baltimore & Ohio lines 
east of the Ohio river. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect suecess. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 
* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.., 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Fe $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


88888 


| 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 


PEDAGOG Y. 

The New York University school of 
pedagogy, Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., 
chancellor, and Henry R. Shaw, Ph.D., 
dean, is a department of the university co- 
ordinate with its other professional 
schools. Pedagogy in this institution 
stands on the same professional and 
scholastic plane as law and medicine. 
This “school of pedagogy” of the New 
York University, therefore, offers the full- 
est opportunity for the study of the his- 
tory, philosophy, science, and art of 
teaching. Not cnly so, but all the courses 
lead to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy 
and Doctor of Pedagogy. In addition to 
the distinctively professional features of 
the department, there are many distinc- 
tively scholastic advantages. The year 
begins September 29. The university will 
have summer courses’ in pedagogy 
from July 12 to August 20. The 
classes will meet five days each 
week, Saturday being utilized for the 
study and enjoyment of the city and sur- 
roundings. The new buildings are at 
University Heights, twelve miles from the 
lower end of Manhattan Island, in beauti- 
ful grounds of twenty-five acres. Price of 
board will be $4.50 a week. 

For catalogue address Edward R. Shaw, 
Ph.D., University building, Washington 
square, New York City. 


This is the time for spring changes, and, like 
all the others, the ‘‘ Wabash’ will soon be try- 
ing to make improvements in train service. In 
the meantime, the old favorite through-cars 
from Boston to Chicago and St. Louis will con- 
tinue to run. Newly-wedded couples (and 
others), please note that these cars run via 
Niagara Falls. Apply to the New England 
agency, 292 Washington street, Boston, for de- 
tailed information, maps, ete. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


Kellogeg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form 
end full particulars 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid uf a reliable and well established Teachers 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(FIFTH YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwes’ern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 
Te Teachers’ Exchange 
OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 


T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


TEAGHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies, Faithful service guaranteed. 
Book with free plans, 10 cents. Blanks Free Ad- 
dress, SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Lowisville, Ky. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PERIODS of Agency work are quite marked. The jirst period is drawing toaclose. By June 1 nine-tenths 
of the teachers for next year will have been hired. In this period school boards feel quite inde- 
endent. They apply to Agencies, a good many of them, but as a rule, they do not feel dependent upon Agencies. 
or every prospective vacancy that has become known, t ~~ | have a score of applicants, and, apparently, the woods 
are full of teachers. So they act in a leisurely way, satisfied that if by delay they fail to get some teacher they have 
practically decided upon, they can find plenty of others OF Miss Smith, get areply that she is engaged; offer to 
as good. The second period begins in June. They elect elect Miss Brown, and find that she is going into a 
neighboring school; telegraph to Miss Jones and get no reply at all. Then they realize that the place n't so very 
easy to fill after all, write again to the Agency more urgently, perhaps apologetically, and if the right teacher can 
still be furnished, very likely call a special meeting to elect her. he third period begins late in August. The place 
still be They passed by of clight le and now they must 
iave some kind of a stick, even t isa crooked one. So letters and telegrams sim 
say, Do your best for us,” and they have to rely Ply AGENCY WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


for Western Posittons When demo 
ALBERT & CLARK, Puliman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. all on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


TH R C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
IDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 
\ ANTED ¢ The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these require mer ts. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Does business in every State, 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


SATIONAL EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. 


CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE —NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


Continental Educational Bureau. 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
% i, Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


“ MHE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
1, it is well organized; it has a large number of 
ithe best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
wy vest positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommengs ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Vfl 
"A Yj 4 


Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 22 ef Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


MA 
Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 
with successful experience or special preparation for 
KA C H E R S teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 
graded Schools never have been 
He in as great demand as this 
spring. Calls for next year are 
greater than ever before. Do not hesitate to 
write us, if you desire a change. We want 


teachers now. WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Teachers Wanted TEACHERS 


(21st year.) Louis, Mo. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Vertical Writing 


Practice Pa per. 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
latest requirements of writ- = sent to Principals and 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. 


Acme STATIONERY & VarerR Co., 


74 Duane St., 


IN. Y. OorTy. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K, 19th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 1328 Arch St. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal/in both Latin and English. The authors have de- 
School, and are already being introduced in some of | parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
the schools of the country. of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 

The “Journal of Education” of October 8, '96, gives | needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
this review of the work: * These authors are emi-| the work has been done.” ’ 
nently successful in securing remarkable resultsin} Price, 95 ets. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction 
an unprecedentedly short time. Every lesson is given Address FRANK f GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


BOSTON 


ppletons’ 
Home-=-Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
T asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in ~ ple- 
menting their school studies and for home reading. 
They will cover the following departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 
raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 
ISTRY: HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethies and 
Morals; LITERATURE and ART. .. - 
It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 


intellectually as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready :— 

The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS, 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. by JAMES 

CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J. TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. HARDY. 

(Others in Preparation.) 

These books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 

Ask for subseription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


1 College 
5 School 
37 — Vertical 
PERRY & CO. 
107 "LONDON Rib 
PLRRY 
Falcon 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N.Y. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Publishers. 
[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any inf 
N. KE. DEPT., 352 Washington’ St. Bostos 


Cortina Method 
Ss anish, In 20 Lessons. 

rench Cloth : 
English, Fach, 81.50. 

French, specimen copies of Books I. and Ij. ; x 
lessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported spay. 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for CORTINA Link py” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: 
Cortina, Prin, Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 \V. 34t) 
St., New York. 
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1,000 Teachers Wanted 


To join the Southern Teachers’ Association, which 
secures positions in all the southern states on the 
co-operative plan. Direct communication with the 
School Commissioners with whom you contract ani 
who pay your salary, ranging from 


$60 to $100 per Month. 


Information, Blanks, and Dr. Poynter’s address on 


WHAT SHOULD OUR GIRLS DO 
BETWEEN 
GRADUATION AND MARRIAGE? 


72 pages, ALL sent for 5 cents in stamps. Address, 


WHITTY WALDROP, 
75 KE. Short Street, LEXINGTON, h\ 


We supply 


all the Publishers’ 


School Books and 


Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


O You Want the Best t 
WATER COLORS ? i USE OUR 
OST THs t Drawing Pencils. 
Bradley Standard. ¥ will please you. 


OR SKETCHING, 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 
can make any color you want. 


Designed for School or Home. . 
; Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 
Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YorK. ATLANTA. KANSAS City. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Iligh Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, 8:, 


er 7 Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1is is the best and latest work on Mechanic: awi 
B ates F al Drawing. It lays ou i i 
course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence 
we. Foy geet “gp is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
ye the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanatio1 +h 
ciples involved. These courses have been carri i OF the prin- 
ses ha en carried out wi ‘ 
sc —_ and evening schools all over the country. th marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
method. The exercises an om a on excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
precisely as in ordinary s} © well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
treatise is, I think, likely details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
Sy J lirably adapted to its specia fala ” 
Price, $1.25. DIscouNTS ON ORDERS FOR purpose and peculiar field.” 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabaeh Ave. 47 East Ten 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
rough and systematic course of study, ine i 
Volant ! nd 8) : study, including a complet *hysical Traini 
Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex pression om 
tie g inevery department. Chartered by the State. 
tyr UMMER SESSION A1 MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


- HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’ 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Honten, a 


| 352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


hotoqraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, anc 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photograp!s 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Wm. H. Pierce & Co. 


for $3.50. 


eow 


Svstematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemile 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
"Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less (lat 
one-half the usual price 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 


40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
Each collection accompanied with text-book of ©! 


EDWIN KE. 
261 17th St, N. W., Washington D. ¢. 


pages. Send for circulars. 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 


BY 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph.D., 
(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 

A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers, 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. 7 

Price, $1.00, postage paid. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen cop) 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, 0” © 
postal card, the name and address © 
which he would like the paper sei! 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Bosto? 


Wante Teachers who are willing to a 
9 part of their spare time to solicit! B 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write - 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, al 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addret# 
Agencu N. PUB. CO.. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass 
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